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137 The neceſſity of 8 = 1 
nal characters to be in the countr . 
= be character of Mrs. 2 | 527 "tk 9 
139 A critical examination of Sy Kull. 18 
1 The criticiſm continud. 28 
247 The danger'of attempting wit in converfation. | 
I The character of Papilius. | £*; 40 
142 An acecunt, of *ſquire Baer. 49 
143 The criterions of plagiariſm. TIM 82 


* The 3 of raiſing reputation, The various | 
ſpecies of detractors. | 


63 
145 Potty writers not to be deſpiſed. * 76 


146 An account of an author travelling in quo J=::; 
his own character. The uncertainty of fame, 84 


T47 The courtier's eſteem of aſſurance; - 92 
148 Thecruelty of parental tyranny. 100 
249 Benefits not always entitled to gratitude. 109 
150 Adverſity uſeful to the acquiſition of knowledge, 118 
151 The elimacterigs of the mind - 126 
152. Criticiſm M writings. 3 
153 The treatmenF ingurred by loſs. of fortune; 142 
154 The inefficacy of genius without learning. 153 
15 5 The uſefulneſs of advice. The danger of habits, 
I be neceſſity of reviewing life. 161 
156 The laws of writing not always indiſputable, A 
vindication of tragi-comedy, 170 


257 The ſcholar' s complaint of his own baſhfulneſs. 179 
| | a * Roles 
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1566 The impotence of wealth. The viſit of Sarin 
| to the place of his nativity. _ Sa 
166 Favour not eafily gained by the poor. 254 


167 The marriage of Hymeneus and Tranguilla. 261 
168 Poetry debaſed by mean realen. . TT 
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| Nun. 


137 . one view conan, 6 
They run into the oppoſite extrem. Cirzzcny 


x33: With me retire and leave the pomp of courts 
For humble cottages and rural ſports. 


139. Let ev ry piece be fimple and be one. 


140 What doating bigot to his faults ſo blins, 
As not to grant me this, can Milton find * 


141 Greatneſs with caſe, and gay ſeverity, 


742 A giant ſhepherd here his flock maintains 
Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 

In ſhelter thick of horrid ſhade reclin d; 

And gloomy miſchiefs labour in his mind. 

A form enormous | far unlike the race. 

Of human birth, in ſtature or in face. Pore, 


3 Left when the birds their various colours olaim, 
Stripp:d of his ſtolen pride, the crow forlorn 
Should land the laughter of the public ſcorn, 

Fx Axc rs. 


To tame the proud, the fetter'd ave to fte 
| Theſe are n arts, and worthy thee, 


| Let Ceſar . his conqueſts far, 
9 d ING . 


* 2 


Da rbzx 


| TnAnsDaTIONs of the Mor ros, &c, 


Nun. 
Unlefs the Nad had been 8 his name had been 


loſt in the tomb that covered his . 


| Before great Agamennen reign'd. | 
Reign d kings as great as he, and brave, 
Whoſe huge ambition's now ccntain'd 
In the ſmall compaſs of a grave: 
In endlefs night they ſleep, unwept, unknown 
No bard had they to make all time their own. 


FAN cIS. 


Why in ſo ſmall a circuit of life ſhould we enploy 


ourſelves in ſo many fatigues ? 
Why do we aim with eager ftrife 


At things beyond the mark of life? Fr A x 


The pow'rs of vengeance while they hear, 
Fouch'd with compaſſion, drop a tear; 

Exion's rapid wheel is bound, 

Fix d in attention to the ſound, F. LX WIe. 


Subdu' d at length, Hell's pitying monarch cry d, 
The ſong rewarding, let us yield the bride. 

F. Lewrs, 
Nor yet the golden verge of day begun, | 
When Orpheus, her unhappy lord lord, 

Eurydice, to life reftor'd, 


At once * and loſt, and was undone, - 7 


F.Lew1s: 
| Quit quit this barren trade my father cry'd 

Ey n Homer left no riches when he 72 
In verſe ſpontaneous flow d my native ſtrain, 
Forc'd by no ſweat or labour of the brain. 


F. LX N] IS 
The age 8 miracle, his father's joy ! 


Nor old you wou'd — him, nor a boy. 
F. LEWIS. 


144 The bow of Daphnis and the Thafts you broke ; 


When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right; 
And but for miſchief, on had dy'd for ſpight, 


DaypzN, 


245 What though the muſe her Homer thrones 


| High above all th' immortal quire ; 
Nor Pindar's rapture ſhe diſowns, 
Nor . the plaintive Cæan lyre : 


4 


| 


| in the rn volver. 


Non. | ; * 
Aus fitilees the tyrant's foul with d rend. 
Nor yet is grave Stefichorus unread. — Francis; 
146 Tis poſſible that one or two = 
Theoſe fooleries of mine may view z_ 


But then the bettings muſt be o'er, bl 
Nor Crab or Ghilders talk d of more. F. Lew 184 


147 Tou are of too quick a fight, 
Not to diſcern which way your talent lies. 
RoscoMMoNe. 
143 Me let my father load with chains, _ 
Or baniſh to Numidia's fartheſt plains ; 
My crime, that I a loyal wife, 
In kind compaſſion ſpar'd my huſband's bfe. 
FRANCIS 
149 You wonder now that no man ſees. E 
Such friends as thoſe of ancient Greece. 
Here lay the nt—Oreft e' meat. 
Was juſt the — his + pa did eats | 
Nor can it yet be found, his wine 
Was better, Py/ad:s, than thine.. 
In home · ſpun ruſſet I am dreſt, 
Vour cloth is always of the den. 
But honeſt Marcus, if you pleaſe 
To chooſe me for your Fylader, 
Remember, words alone are vain ;: 
Love—if you wou*d be loy'd again, F.Lzwit 
150 —— Thou chiefeſt good f 
Beſtow d by Heav'n, but ſeldom n . 
oWE. 


Led hy our ſtars, what tracts immenſe we trace! 
From ſeas remote, what funds of ſcience miſe ! 
A pain to thought ! but when th” heroic band. 
Returns applauded to their native land, 
A life domeſtic you, will then deplore, 
And figh, r 0 
« 4 
151 But wrapt in error is the human mind, 
And human bliſs is ever inſecure: 
Know we what fortune yet remains behind Y 
"IC _ Know we how long the preſent ſhall endure ? 
WrsTz 


152 L iſaſtrous. 


* 


| TrAnsLATIONs ef the Mor ros, Gr. 
Nuns. 


152 Diſaſtrous words can beſt diſaſter ſhow ; 
In angry phraſe the angry paſſions glow. 
Epins, EDIT. 
1253 The fickle crowd with fortune comes and goes; 
Wealth ftill finds followers, and misfortune foes. 
254 For thee my tuneful accents will I raiſe, 
And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days; 
Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring. 
| Þ DayDzN, 


4255 —— Qur barren years are 


paſt 3 
Be this of life the firſt, of ſlath the laſt. 
Epins. EDIT. 
The gates of Hell are open night and day; 
Smooth the deſcent, and eaſy is the way : F 
But, to return, and view the chearful ſkies ;, 
In this, the taſk and mighty labour lies. 


| : Da vDzx. 
156 For wiſdom ever echoes nature's voice. 


257 Shame greatly hurts or greatly helps mankind, 
EpDINB. EDIT. 
258 = - Critics yet contend, 
And of their vain diſputings find no end. 
| ON Fx ANc 18 
But from a cloud of ſmoke he breaks to light, 
And pours his ſpecious miracles to fight ; - 
Antiphates his hideous feaft devours, F 
Charybdis barks, and Polyphemus roars. | 
| 3 | Fr ANCIS, 
The man, for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, O muſe! reſound. 
Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz d her heav*n-built-wall, 
- Wand' ring from clime to clime, obſervant ſtray d, 
Their mar ners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey d. 
On ſtormy ſeas unnumber'd toils he bore, 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal ſhore: 
Vain toils ! their impious folly dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day; 
The god vindictive doom' d them never more 
(Ah men unbleſs'd) to touch that natal ſhore... | 
O ſnatch ſome portion of theſe acts from fate, 
Celeſtial muſe ! and to our world relate, Porr. 


159 The 


in the FIFTH VOLUME. 7 
NuMs. | 5 4s 
159 The pow'r of words, and ſoothing ſounds appeaſe” 
The raging pain, and leſſen the diſeaſe, FazAnciss 
160 Beaſts of each kind their fellows fparez  —_ 
Bear lives in-amity with bear. (IE hy 
161 Frail as the ſeaves that quiver on the ſprays, 
Like them man flouriſhes, like them decays, - 
How ſmall to others, but how great to me! 
This habitant th' aerial regions boaſt,  ' © 
162 What old, and rich, and childleſs too, 
And yet believe your friends are true? 
Truth might perhaps to thaſe belong 2 
To thoſe who lov'd you poor and young; 
But truſt me, for the new you have, 
"They'll love you dearly -in your grave. 


| TRI : F. Lnwine 
263 Bow to no patron's inſolence ; rely | 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and die. 


a | 44 F. LEWIS. 
164 Gaurus pretends to Cato's fame; 
And proves, by Care's. vice, his claim. 
x65 Young was I once and poor, now rich andoldz - © . 
A harder caſe than mine was never told: 
Bleſt with the pow'r to uſe them -I had none; 
Loaded with riches now, the .pow'r is gone. 
3 F. LZ WIS. 
x66, Once poor, my friend, ſtill poor you muſt remain, 
The rich alone have all the means of gain. E. C. 
367 Their nuptial bed may ſmiling concord dreſs, 
And Venus fill the happy union bleſs ! | 
Wrinkled with age, may mutual. love and truth 
To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth. | 
F.Lzwiss ; 
163 The tinſel glitter, and the ſpecious mein, 
Delude the moſt ; few pry behind the ſcene. 
None dares with impious ſteel the grove to 
a Left on himſelf the deſtin'd ſtroke deſcend, 
5 1̃6569 No blood from bitten nails, thoſe poems drew; 
a But churn'd, like ſpittle from the lips * flew. 


| RY DENsS 
Poliſh'd with endleſs toil; my lays | 
At length aſpire to Mantuan praiſe, 


170; L | 


5 : i 


\ 
? 


TA Mos of theMoTTos, Oc. 
"Mons... | | 


17 Tyrant the charge 3 forgive the fault confeſs' "ds 


171 Dark is the ſun, andloathfome is the day, 
272 Priſcus, you ve often aſk'd me how Id Hive, 


Shou'd fate at once both wealth and honour give. 


What ſoul his future conduct can foreſee ? 
Tell me what fort of lion you wou'd be? 


Thou hatt ast known the. giddy whirls of fte, 


Nor ſeryile flatteriss which enchant the great. . 
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HAT wonder is the effect of ig- 

norance, has been often obſerved. 
: The avful ſtilneſs of attention, with 
which the mind is overſpread at the firſt 
view of an unexpected effect or uncommon 
performance, ceaſes when we have leiſure to 
diſentangle complications and inveſtigate 
cauſes. Wonder is a pauſe of reaſon, a ſud- 
den ceſſation of the mental progreſs, which 
laſts only while the underſtanding is fixed 
upon ſome ſingle Idea; and is at an end 
when it recovers force enough to divide the 
| object i into its parts, or mark the intermediate 
gradations from the * motive to the * 
conſequence. 


Ir may be remarked with equal truth, 
that ignorance is often the effect of wonder. 


Þ is 1 "aha for thoſe who have never ac- 
- Vol , , B 6 cuſtom- 


* 


2 The RAM B L E R. N- 13. 
cuſtomed themſelves to the labour of enquiry, 
nor invigorated their confidence by any con · 
queſts over difficulty, to ſleep in the gloonty | 
quieſcence of aſtoniſhment, without any effort 
to animate languor or. diſpel obſcurity. What 
they cannot immediately conceive, they con- 
ſider as too high to be reached, or too exten- 
ſive to be comprehended ; They therefore 
content themſelves: with the gaze of igno- 
Trance, and forbearing to attempt what they 
have no hopes of performing, reſign the plea- 
ſure of rational contemplation to more perti- 
nacious ſtudy or more active faculties. £ 


AMONG the productions of mechanic art, 
many are of a form ſo different from that of 
their firſt materials, and many conſiſt of parts 
ſo numerous and ſo nicely adapted to each 
other, that it is not poſſible to conſider 
them without amazement. But when we 
enter the ſhops of artificers, obſerve the va- 
rious tools by which every operation is facili- 
tated, and trace the progreſs of a manufacture 
through the different hands that in ſucceſſion 
to each other, contribute to its perfection, 
we ſoon diſcover that every ſingle man has an 
caſy taſk, and that the extremes however 
| remote 


8 * 
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remote of natural rudeneſs and artificial ele- 
gance, are joined by a regular concatenation 
of effects, of which eyery one is introduced by 
that which precedes i it, and N e 
that which 1 1s to follow. , . 


Tas fame i is the ſtate of intellectual and 


manual performances. A long calculation or 


a complex diagram affrights the timorous and 


unexperienced from a ſecond view; but if 
we have ſkill ſufficient to analiſe them into 
fimple principles, it will generally be diſco- 

vered that our fear was groundleſs. Divide 
and conquer, is a principle equally Juſt in 
ſcience as in policy. Complication is A 

ſpecies of confederacy, which, while it con- 
tinues united, bids defiance to the moſt ative 


and vigorous intellect; but of which eye ry 


member is ſeparately weak, and which may 
therefore be quickly ſubdued if it can once 
be broken. a 6 
"Taz. chief art of 3 as Ta has 
obſerved, is to attempt but little at a time, 
The fartheſt excurſions of the mind are made 


by ſhort flights ex og repeated, the moſt 


" fabricks of ſcience are formed by the 
231 B 2 con- 
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continued. ane of . prope» 


Ir often happens, whatever be the cadie; . 


i this impattence of labour or dread of 


miſcarriage, ſeizes thoſe who are moſt diftin- 
guiſhed for quickneſs of apprehenſion z and 
that they who might with 'greateſt reaſon 


| promiſe themſelves victory, are leaſt willing 


to hazard the encounter. This diffidence, 
where the attention is not laid aſleep by lazi- 
neſs or diſſipated by pleaſures, can ariſe only 


from confuſed and general views ſuch 'as 
negligence ſnatches in haſte, or from the diſ- 


appointment of the firſt hopes formed by ar- 
rogance without reflection. To expect that 
the intricacies of ſcience will be pierced. by a 


Eareleſs glance, or the eminences of fame aſ- 
cended without labour, is to expect a pecu- 
lar privilege, 2 power denied to the reſt of . 


Mankind ; but to ſuppoſe that the maze is 


inſcrutable to diligence, or the heights in- 
acceſſible to preſeverance, is to ſubmit tame 


to the tyranny of fancy, and enchain the 
mind in voluntary ſhackles. FAD 


It is the proper ambition of the Heroes in | 
1 enlarge the doundaries of know- 
ledge 


. A * 4 ＋ 8 * 
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ledge by diſcovering and conquering new re- 
gions of the intellectual world. To the ſuc- 
ceſs of ſuch undertakings perhaps ſome de- 
gree of fortuitous happineſs is neceſſary, which 
no man can promiſe or procure to himſelf 3 
and thereſore doubt and irreſolution may be 
forgiven in him chat ventures into the un- 
trodden abyſſes of truth, and attempts to 
find his way through the fluctuations of un- 
certainty, and the conſli Sta of contradiction. 
But when nothing more is required, than to 
purſue a path already beaten, and to trample 
obſtacles which others have demoliſhed, why * 
ſhould any man fo much ſuſpect his own 
intellect as hk yy n 


e * 


Ar. 04 1 wiſhed 7 5 3 * = 
vote their lives to ſtudy would at once believe 
nothing too great for their attainment, and 

conſider nothing as too little for their regard 3 
that they would extend their notice alike to 
ſcience and to life, and unite ſome. knowledge 
of the preſent world to their e de 
ith reit Wu ee eee, 8 

Norrie has ſo mas expoſed Men &* 
learning to contempt and xidicule, as their ig- 

; 5 B 3 norance: 


* W 


n 


duce no n above the "__ of mankind. 
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norance of things which are known to all 
but themſelves, and their inability to conduct 
common negotiations, or extricate their af- 
fairs from trivial perplexities. Thoſe who 
have been taught to conſider the inſtitutions 
of the ſchools, as giving the laſt perfection 
to human abilities, are ſurpriſed to ſee men. 
wrinkled with ſtudy, yet wanting to be in- 


ſtructed in the minute circumſtances of pro- 


priety, or the neceſſary forms of daily tranſacti- 
on; and quickly ſhake off their reverence for 
modes of education, which they find to pro- 


4 


1 QOKS, ſays Road can never. 403 the: . 


uſe of books. The ſtudent muſt learn by com 
merce with mankind to reduce his ſpecula- 
tions to practice, and accommodate his know- 
wn to we eee, life. 80 "ue ep ING 


Iu is too bon for thole 10 3 "Hoa 
bred to ſcholaſtic profeſlions and paſſed much 


of their time in academies. where nothing 
but learning confers honours, to diſregard, 


every other qualification, and to imagine ia 
85 ſhall hind mankind __ to A ho- 


* 2 4 . 
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mage to their knowledge, and to croud about 
them for inſtruction. They, therefore, ſtep 


out from their cells into the open world, 
with all the confidence of authority and 


dignity of importance; they look round 


about them at once with ignorance and 
ſcorn on a race of beings to whom they 
are equally unknown and equally contemp- 
tible, but whoſe manners they muſt imitate, 
and with whoſe opinions they muſt comply, 
if they deſire to paſs their time P f the a- 
"— Ur 4 


To leſſen chat -difdain with wh . 
are inclined to look on the common bu- 
ſmeſs of the world, and the unwillingnets 


with which they condeſcend to learn what: is 
not to be found: in-any ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
it may be neceſſary to conſider that though _ 


admiration is excited by abſtruſe .refearches 


and remote diſcoveries, we cannot hope to 


give pleaſure, or to conciliate affection, but 


by ſofter accompliſhments, and by qualitics 


more eaſily communicable to thoſe about us. 
He that ean only converſe upon queſtions, 


about which only a ſmall part of mankind 


has knowledge ſufficient to be curious, muſt 


414 


8 The RAM BL ER. N- 137. 
his days in unſocial filence, and live in the - 


crowd 5 life without a companion. He that 
can only. be uſeful in great occaſtons, may 
die without exerting his abilities, and ſtand 
a helpleſs ſpectator of a thouſand vexations 


_ which fret away the happineſs of being, and 


which nothing is required to remove but 
a little dexterity of conduct and EY of 
exped! ients. 
5 0 f 
No degree of knowledge attainable by man 


is able to ſet him above the want of hourly 


aſſiſtance, or to extinguiſh the defire of fond 
endearments, and tender officiouſneſs; and 
therefore, no one ſhould think it unneceſſary 


to learn thoſe arts by which friendſhip may 
be gained. Kindneſs is preſerved by a con- 
ſtant reciprocation of benefits or interchange 


of pleaſures 3 but ſuch benefits only can be 


3 are capable to receive, 
and pleaſures only W as | others 
cualified to.enjoye 


Bux this Jefunt from the 8 of art | 
no honour will be loſt ; for the condeſcen- 
ſions of learning are always overpaid by gra- 


titude. An n 2 employed in little 
| things, 


W121 ALRGAEIE WK: %. 


things, appears, to uſe the ſimile of Leiten 
| Hike the ſun in his evening declination, he re- 


| mits his 8 reed 15 ma Leue, 
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81 Mc Wits e 
HOUGH: I cannot deny that: the- 
1 contempt with which you have treated} 
the annual- migrations. of the gay and buſy: 


part of mankind, is. juſtified by daily obſerva- 


tion, fince maſt of thoſe whe leave the town, 


neither vary their entertainments nor enlarge: 


their notions.; yet I ſuppoſe you do not. in- 
tend to repreſent the practice itſelf as ridieu- 
lous, or to declare that he whoſe condition, 
puts the diſtribution of his time into his owns 


power, may not properly "_ it beyweeni 


the town and country. 
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GEN diſplays the inexhauſtible varieties of nature, 


1 Feng 


matter 5 4 admiration and enquiry, never 1 
was denied ; but my curioſity is very littl 
attracted by the colour of a flower, the ana- 
tomy of an inſect, or the the ſtructure of 4 
neſt ; my attention is generally employed up- 


on human manners, and 1 therefore fill 


the months of rural leiſurè with refnarks on 


8 thoſe who live within the circle of my no- 


tice. If W riters would more frequently viſit 


thoſe regions of negligence and liberty, they 


might often diverſify their repreſentations, 
and multiply their images, for in the coun- 
try are original characters chiefly to be found. 

In cities, and yet more in courts, che minute 
difcriminations which - diſtinguiſh one from 


another are for the moſt part effaced, the 
peculiarities of temper. and opinion are gra- 


dually worn away by promiſcuous converſe, 
as angular bodies and uneven ſurfaces loſe 
their points and aſperities by frequent attrition 
againſt one another, and approach by degrees 
to uniform rotundity. The prevalence of 
faſhion, the-influence of eben the deſire 

ne BY | a of 

| * 
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of applauſe, and the dread of cenſure, ob- 


ſtruct the natural tendencies of the mind, | | 
and check the fancy in in its he | 


ads forth into At of e 


Fi Ew. 7 inclingtand's are ſo 8 to 1 
up into habits, when they muſt ſtruggle with 
the conſtant. oppoſition of ſettled forms and 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms. But in the country e- 
very man is a ſeparate and independent be- 


ing; ſolitude flatters irregularity with hopes 


of ſecrecy ; and. wealth removed from. the 


mortification of compariſon. and the ' awe of 


equality, ſwells into contemptuous confi- 
dence, and ſets blame and laughter at defi- 
ance ; the impulſes of nature act unreſtraĩned, 
and the diſpoſition dares to ſhew itſelf. in its 
true form, without any diſguiſe of hypocriſy, 
or decorations of elegance. Every one indul- 
ges the full enjoyment of: his own choice, 
and talks and lives with no other view than 
to pleaſe himſelf,, without enquiring how far 
he deviates from the general practice, or con 
ſidering others as entitled to any account of 
his ſentiments or actions. If he builds or 
demoliſhes, opens or encloſes, deluges or 


drains, i it is not. his care . be the 


41. opinion. 
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opinion of thoſe hö are ſkilled in perſpec- 
tive or architecture, it is ſufficient that he has 

no landlord to control him, and that none 
has any right to examine in what projects the 
lord of the manor ſpends his © own my. on 


eto his own ounce? 


For this reaſon it is not very- common 
to want ſubjects for rural converſation. Al- 
moſt every man is daily doing ſomething 
which produces merriment, wonder or re- 
ſentment, among his neighbours. This utter 
exemption from reſtraint leaves every ano» 
malous quality to operate in its full extent; 
and ſef the natural character to diffuſe 
itſelf to every part of life. The pride which 
under the Mite of publick obſervation would 
have been only vented among ſervants and 
domeſticks, becomes in a country baronet 
the. torment of a province, and inſtead of 
terminating in the deſtruction of china ware 
and glaſſes, ruins tenants, diſpoſſeſſes cotta- 
gers, and harraſſes villages with actions of 
treſpaſs and bills of indictment. | 


Ir frequently happens that even without 
violent paſſions or enormous corruption the 
| | | freedom 
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freedom and laxity of a ruſtick life produces 
remarkable particularities of conduct or man- þ 
ner. In the province where L now reſide, | 
we have one lady eminent for wearing a gown 
always of the ſame cut and colour; another for 
ſhaking hands with thoſe that viſit her; and a 
third for unſhaken reſolution never 40 let tea 
or nene her houſe. | 


* = 
© 


- Boy — this 
place affords, I have found none ſo worthy of 
attention as that of Mrs. Buſy, a widow, 
who loſt her huſband in her thirtieth year, 
and. has ſince paſſed her time at the manor- 
| houſe, in the government of her children, 

and the management of the eſtate, 


Mus. Buſ ei: ee fromd 

a boarding-ſcheol, where ſhe had paſſed her 
time like other young ladies in needle-work, 
with a few intervals of dancing and reading 
When ſhe became a bride ſhe ſpent one win⸗-⸗ 
ter with her huſband in town, where, having 
no ide of any converſation beyond the for- 
malities of a viſit, ſhe found nothing to en- 
gage her paſſions; and when ſhe had been one 
night at court, and two at an opera, and ſeen 
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- the Monument, the tombs, and the Tn 
dhe concluded that London had nothing more 
to ſhow, and wondered that when women. 
bad. once. ſcen the world, they could not be 
content to ſtay at home. . She therefore went 
willingly to the antient ſeat, and for ſome years 
ſtudied houſewifery under Mr. Buſy's mother, 
with ſo much aſſiduity, that the old lady, 
when ſhe died, bequeathcd her a caucle-cup, 
a: ſoup. diſh, two beakers, and a cheſt is wa 
linen. ipun by hez(clf. e 


R. BAH finding; the 6 he 3 wt. 
5 yt his lady, reiigned his affairs' wholly 
into her hands, and devoted his life to his 
pointers and his hounds. He never viſited 
his eſtates, but to deſtroy the partridges or 
foxes ; and often committed ſuch deyaftations 
in the rage of pleafure, that ſome of his te- 
nants refuſed to hold their lands at the 
uſual rent. Their landlady perſuaded them 
to be ſatisfied, and entreated her hiſvand to 
diſmiſs his dogs, with many exact calcula- 
tions of the ale drank by his companions, 
and the corn conſumed by the horſes, and 
remonſirances againſt the inſolence of the 
mme and the. frauds of the grooni. 

The 


* 
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T be huntſman was:too-neceſſary- to hs haps" 
pineſs to be diſcarded; and he had ſtill con- 
tinued to ravage his own eſtate, had he not 
caught a cold and a fever by ſhooting mal- 
_ lards in-the-fens.' His fever was followed by 
à "conſumption, | which in a e months 
gn gh Pets aer e 


Ans Bu was too mich an venbindlt to 
feel, either joy or. forrow-at his death: She 
received the compliments and conſolat ions 
of her neighbours in a dark room, out of 
which ſhe. ſtole privately every night and 
morning to ſee the cows milked; and after 
a few days declared that ſhe thought a wi- 

dow might employ herſelf better than ir 
nurſing grief, and that, for her part, ſhe was 
reſolved that the fortunes of her children 
ane not be mne by her negledt. - 


- Sp therefors innanbatidhady: aoblied herſelf | 
to the reformation of abuſes. She gave away - 
the dogs, diſcharged the ſervants of the ken- 
nel and ſtable, and fent the horſes to the next 
fair, but rated at ſo high a price that 
returned unſold. She was reſolved ta have 


nothing idle about her, and ordered them to 


o 
| 
j 


| 
| 
| 
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be aged in common drudgery. They 
loſt their ſleekneſs and grace, ae mn | 


53 at half e R 


Sup Ro”. biſcncumbeted herſelf . ho, 
weeds, and put on a riding-hood, a coarſe. 
Apron, and- ſhort. petticoats,/ and: has turned: 
a large manor into a farm, of which ſhe takes. 
the management wholly upon herſelf,” She 
riſes before the ſun to order the horſes: to 


their geers, and ſees them well rubbeũ Lown, 


at their return from work ; ſhe attends the 
dairy morning and evening, and watches when 
a calf: falls that it may be carefully nurſed ; ſhe, 

walks out among the ſheep at noom, counts 


tze lambs, and obſerves: the fences, and, 
where ſhe finds a gap, ſtops it with — 


till it can be better mended. In harveſt be 
rides afield in the Waggon, and is very li- 
beral of her ale from. a wooden bottle. At 
her leiſure hours ſhe looks gooſe eggs, airs. 
nnn. and turns the cheeſe. 


. reſpecl or eien ſtill brings- 
viſitants to her houſe, whom ſhe entertaing- 
with prognoſticks of a ſcarcity of wheat, or 
arot among the ſheep, and whom ſhe always. 


9 
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| thinks herſelf privileged to diſmiſs, when ſhe 


is to ſee the hogs feed, or to Count N 
on the rooſt. 


Tux only things neglected em hs are 
her children, whom ſhe has taught nothing 
but the: loweſt houſhold duties. In my laſt 
viſit I met miſs Buy carrying grains to a 
ſick cow, and was entertained with the ac- 
compliſhments of her elder fon, a youth of 
ſuch · early maturity, that though he is only 
ſixteen, ſte can truſt him to ſell corn in the 
market. Her younger daughter who is eminent 
for her beauty, though ſomewhat tanned in 
making hay, was buſy in pouring out ale ta 

the plowmen, that every one _— have an 
| = ſhare. | 


„ 


23 cov not but look with ap (on this 
young family, doomed by the abſurd prudence 
of their mother to ignarance and meanneſs; 
but when I recommended a more elegant 
education, was anſwered, that ſhe never ſaw 
| bookiſh or finical people grow rich, and that 
ſhe was good for nothing herſelf till ſhe had 
forgotten the nicety of the boardin g-ſehool, 

e p 


Dok, — 1 * Yours, &e, 


BucoLvue 


W. 
- 
- * 
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en 139 TvesDar, Fuly 16, 1751, 


e i du ROO Vis h . ne ct unum. 
N 4 Hon. 


io 4 pot LER. 


Ti is ted by 4ri/lotle to, the verſeflion 
of a tragedy, and is equally neceflary to 


525 other ſpecies of regular compoſition, 
| thatit ſhould have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. « The beginning,“ fays he is 


ee that which has nothing neceſſarily previous 
« but to which that which follows is naturally 
(7 conlequent; the end, on the contrary, is 
e that which by neceſſity, or, at leaſt, ac- 
cording to the conimon courſe of things, 

«© ſucceeds ſomething elſe, but which implies 
« nothing conſequent to itſelf; the middle is 


connected on one fide to ſomething that 
naturally goes before, and on the other to 


12 fomethin g that uml follows it.“ 


8. ve is the ale laid: ton by this great 
critick, for the diſpoſition of the different 
ou of a well conſtituted fable. It muſt 
begin 


Ne ngg. The NAM B I E R. 79 
begin, where it may be made intelligible with- 
out introduction; and end, where the mind 
is left in repoſe, without expectation of any 
farther event. The intermediate paſſages muſt 
join the laſt effect to the firſt cauſeg by a 
regular and and unbroken concatenation; no- 

thing mult be therefore inſexted which does 
not apparently ariſe from ſomething fore- 
going, and breed e ww ay nnen 

that ſucceeds | it. 2 

1 a $0) . 34 4 105] oor 436450 
KG FUE is: to be 3 in its 

: rigour,' only with reſpect to great and efſentia} 
events, and cannot be extended in the ſame 

force to-minuter circumſtances and uneflential 

_ decorations, which yet are more happy as they | 
contribute more to the main deſign; for it is il 
always a proof of extenſive thought and accu⸗- | 

rate circumſpection, to promote various pura 

poſes by the ſame; act; and the idea of àn Dt 

ornament admits; uſe, en n to ex- I 

clude neceſſity. Dll n [10623 


„Wuonvxk purpoſes, is it is expreſſed hy 

Altan, to build the lofty rhyme, muſt acquaint 
bimſelf with this law of poetieal-architeQtureg 
and take care that his edifice be ſolid as well 
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as beautiful ; that nothing ſtand ſingle or inde- 


pendent fo as that it may be taken away with- 
out injuring the reſt; but that from the founda- 


pg ee gra pion 
e 9 N 


ute md * ee diftribu« 
tion, is among common authors frequently 


neglected; but the failures of thoſe, whoſe ex- 


ample can have no influence, may be fafely 


. overlooked, nor is it of much uſe to recall 
| obſcure and unregarded names to memory for 
the ſake of ſporting with their Infamy, But 


if there is any writer whoſe genius can eni- 
belliſh impropriety, and whoſe authority can 
make error venerable, his works are the pro- 
per objects of critical inquiſition. To expunge 
faults. where there are no excellencies, is a 
taſk equally uſeleſs with that of the chemiſt, 
who. employs the arts of ſeparation and reſine- 
ment upon ore in which no precious metal is 
contained to reward his operations. 


\ *Twfs-tragedy of Samſon Agoniies has been. 
etiebrated/as the ſecond performance of the 
great author of Paradiſe la loft, and oppoſed with 
2696 triumph to the dramatic 


63 : pers | 
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indeed juſt ſentiments, maxims of wiſdom, 
and oracles of piety, and many paffages written 
wich the antient ſpirit of choral poetry, in 
which there is a juſt and pleaſing mixture of 
Seneca's moral deelamation with the wild 
enthuſiaſm of the Grteb writers. It is there- 
fore worthy of exatnination, whether a per- 
formance: thus illuminated with genius, and 
enriched with learning, is compoſed according 
to the indiſpenſable laws of Ariſtotelian criti- - 
ciſm; and, omitting at preſent all other con- 
ſiderations, whether' it contains a beginning, 
a Arp rae _ an end; ' by 
tre 

TER ex is "i beautiful 
abi proper, opening with a graceful abrupt- 
neſs, and proceeding naturally to a mournful 

recital of facts neceſſary co be known. 


Samſon. A little on ward lend thy guiding hand 
To theſe dark ſteps, a little farther on; 
For yonder bank hath choice of fun and ſhade; 
There I am wont to fit when any chance 
Relieves me from my taſk of ſervile toil, . 
Daily in the common priſon” elſe enjoin'd ' 
me— . 5 Us 


te f0 | ww 
_ x - ; | 


* 
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—O wherefore was 8 0 nn mon heav'n 
neee e e 
eee ee 44 otro 0 
Nha oydrectingonterdand prfrid's 
As of a perſon ſeparate to Gd. 
Deſignꝰd for great exploits; if I muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out? 
 — Whom'have Ito complain of but myſelf? : 
Who this high gift of r committed to 
a what quart üg u, how eaſuy bereſe me, 42 
Under the ſeat of ſilence could not keep, 
But weakly to a woman muſt reveal it. 


His ſoliloquy is interrupted by a chorus or com- 
pany of men of his own tribe, who condole 
his milſcries, extenuate his fault, and conclude 
with a ſolemn vindication of divine juſtice. 
So that at the concluſion of the firſt a&t there 
is no deſign laid, no diſcovery made, nor any 
diſpoſition formed towards the ſubſcquent 

event. 


"ried ella "Monit, e tte if 
Samſon, comes to ſeek his ſon, and, being 
ſhown him by the chorus, breaks out into 


la mentations of his miſery, and compariſons 
F a of 


» [4 * 
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of his ꝓreſent with his former ſtate, repreſenting 
to him the ignominy which his religion ſuffers, 
by the feſtival this day celebrated i in honour 
of Dagon, to whom. the e chen nas 
overtarow. » * 4 

1,1 bos bearſt 
Enough, and more, the burthen of chat cules 
Bitterly haſt thou paid, and ſtill art paying 
That rigid ſcore. A worſe thing yet remains, 
This day the Phili//ines a pop lar feaſt 
Here celebrate in Gaze; and proclaim 
Great pomp and ſacrifice, and praiſes loud 
To Dagon, as their God, who hath deliver d 
Thee, Samſon, bound and blind into *. 

hands, bY 

Them out of f thine, who few them mayy 
a ſlain. x 


Samſon, touched with this reproach, makes 
a reply equally penitential and pious, . which 
kis father conſiders as the effuſion of prophetick 
confidence, | 


Samſon _— — God be ſure,. 
Will-not connive or linger thus provok'd, 
But will ariſe and his great name aſſert: 
Bun muſt ſtoop, and ſhall oer long receive 
Such 


.v 
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Such a difcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him | 
Amn 


| Mamah.. With cauſe this hope relieves thee 5 

and theſe words | 

I as a prophecy receive; for Gd, 

Nothing more certain, will not long defer 

0 75 vindicate the glory of his name. 

if 

TuIs N of the Adee, as it might 

tend to animate or exaſperate Samſon, cannot, 

I think, be cenſured: as wholly ſuperfluous ; 

but the ſucceeding diſpute, in which Samſon 

contends to die, and which his father breaks © 


off, that he may go to ſollicit his releaſe, is 
only valuable for its own beauties, and has 


no tendency to introduce any thing that fol - 


lows it. 


Inn nent event of he drama is the arrival 
of Dalilab, with all her graces, artifices, and 


1 allurements. This produces a dialogue, in a 


very high degree elegant and inſtructive, from 
which ſhe retires, after ſhe has exhauſted her 
perſuaſions, and is no more ſeen or heard of; 
nor has her viſit any effect but that of railing | 
the character of Wan | 


* 
. 
t 1 | 


* | w—_ 4 


- WV We. 


7 * 


In the. fourth a enters Horeph un. ; 


motive of ct than to fas the wan Winch 
OO eee 


4 + : 2 


Harapha.3———Much 11 "Oo IRS 


. 


Of thy prodigious might, and eas fete a 3} 


AM ane in ;this diſpleas'd, K [#44 
That f "never ret in th place 
1 e 5111 ik 1 i Jene 4b &f 91 


Exch others duns, in ct rr 


; And now am. come: to be f whom ſuch 
. Hoiſe , 3 


e elt 


Hath walk about, and exch limb to ſurrey 
W 7 hy ee ee Jaw e. 5 
Hani an 's e t lh 
eee ee phe 
alter an interchange of reproaches, elevated 
by repeated [defiance on one, e ſide, and im- 
bitteted by contemptuous inſults on the other, 
Harapbs retires ; ve then hear it determined, 
by Samſen and the chorus, that no conſe- 
ene eee proceed from their 
gt 11 10 "I ls! on ito Cboeru 
. e a 
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Such a difcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 
Ofall theſe boaſted trophies won on nes 


| Mumah.. With cauſe this hope rlieves thee 5 
and theſe words 5 

5 I as a prophecy receive; for God, 

Nothing more certain, will not long defer 

5 75 vindicate the glory of hiomame. 

RAE 7 341 

Tunis part of the Halopue, 25 it might 

tend to animate or exaſperate Samſon, cannot, 

I think, be cenſured as wholly ſuperfluous ; 

but the ſucceeding diſpute, in which Samſon 


contends to die, and which his father breaks 


off, that he may go to ſollicit his releaſe, is 
only valuable for its own beauties, and has 


no tendency to introduce any thing that fol- 
lows it. 


Tn x nent event of the drama is the arrival 
of Dalilah, with all her graces, artifices, and 
| allurements. This produces a dialogue, in a 
very high degree elegant and inſtructive, from 
which ſhe retires, after ſhe has exhauſted her 
perſuaſions, and is no more ſeen or heard of; 
nor has her viſit any effect but that of raifing | 
the character of . 
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It the fourth act enters Horapha the gi- 
1 Gath, whoſe: name had never been 
mentioned before, . and who has now no other. 
motive of coming than to ſee the man whoſe | 
e eee 5 


. ee 
eee in this diſpleas d. 
That 1 was never preſent in the place hs 
7 thoſe encounters, where'we. e 
«126 eee ier ait + i 


| Exchotber fores in campo liſted fields: 
1 er ee. of whom ſuch 


. Noiſe torn wat 
Hath whom, a ink ee 
If thy appearance anſwer loud, report. 
"kd 


Fr du Flier eee and 
often interchange of reproaches, elevated 
by repeated defiance on one ſide, and im- 
bintered by contemptuous inſults on the other, 

Harapbs retires; we then hear it determined, 
5 that no conſe- 
- quence: pe ce ind ri proceed from their 
Interview. $71 | W2 S ö 
Aeta tin AE! item d ehen. 
. 0 | 


PS 


18 1 us meet e wh 


. EY 


15. „ He will. dirsAty 6 the T6Hdg" 1 Kar, 


5 85 8 W wa ee eee em uß Sr 


Some way or other feytder te ame tht”) 


nch got a7 nic gotimos to n 


ungen, Ne tut allege' donne auler a 
fer'd fight © 


Will not dare mentieh, are gegn 


Whether be durſt accept the fer" er hüt; 
And that he durſt net, pluin æhOH appt 
50 503 17 e een el 
Ar Mſtg in che fifth c, Appears 4 e 
ſenger from the lords aſſembled at the e 
FP. ſammdne, 1 


— roof of his ſtrength. Samſon, Aer a 
e nde Au with a Hf 


; we reſolute refiiſal, Irons. ee 


of the meſſenger, having a while defended 
; of his conduct, he ax laſt de- 
clares himſelf moved by à ſecret impulſe tio 
comply, and utters ſorge dayk- prefiggs © OY 
great event to be brought pal by 3 
nee CI . fl. wm 


71 # 277) ta 1 iy N - 


Sem Be. of (good /cobrage; * . * 


1 


ir 


no rouling n motions in me, which diſpoſe 
$a | J 
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— * tb, be fare, th 
Our law, or fin my vo | 
If there tbe ought of ris i in the mind, | _ ; 
This day will, be remarkable in my 


8 1 Toine rea of my 2775 the n . 


ei wei is condulted* of by the 
meffenger, his father returns 
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god of love is mentioned in T. amerlane with 


all the familiarity of a Roman epigrammatiſt; 
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general name of a, mountain, in a 860 
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ſolemnity of tragedy neceſſarily rejects all 
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And bury' d; but O yet more 3 
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By privilege of death and b 
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fore of the chorus on good and bad neuss 
ſeems to want elevation 
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Who like a fooliſh pilet have ſhipwreck'd 
My veſſel truſted to me from above, 
Gloriouſſy rigg'd;, and for al word, a tear, 
Fool, have divulgd the ſerrot gift of God 
To a deceitful woman 420 anslevs3 
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covered in ſhort quotations, becauſe they 
conſiſt in the juſtneſs' of diffuſe | 
or in the contexture and method of conti- 
nued dialogues; this play having none of 
theſe deſcriptions,” ſimiles, or ſplengid ſen- 
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fancy. The enumeration of his miſeries is 
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O firſt created beam, and thou great word 
Let there be light, and light was over all; © 
Why am I thus dereav'd thy ae 


The ſun to me is dark jt 
And ſilent as the noon, 25 0 . 
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with no other. purpoſe than to promote the 
knowledge of true criticiſm, * The everlaſt- 
ing verdure of Milton s laurels, has nothing 
to fear from the blaſts of. malignity ; nor can 

my attempt eng any other effect, than 
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that predominate in our hearts, are inſtilled by ; 
| imperceptible/ communications at the time 
when we look upon the various ſcenes of 


the world, and the different employments of 


men, with the neutrality of inexperiencez; 
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crity to a frolick, and gladneſs to a- holiday: 
1, Vas indeed ſo much employed in adjuſtillg 
or executing ſchemes of diverſion; that I had 
bad no leiſure for my taſks, but was always 


furniſhed with exerciſes, and inſtructed in my 
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Wir, Mr, Rambler, in the dialekt of - 
ladies is.not always.a man, Who by the actioen 
of à vigorous fancy upon ; comprehenſive 
knowledge, brings diſtant ideas unexpect- 
_ edly,. together, who by ſome peculiar - 
cuteneſs diſcovers reſemblances in objects 
difimilar to common eyes, or byj mixing 
heterogeneous notiqns dazales the attention 
with ſudden ſcintillations of conceit. A 
Jady's wit is a man who can make ladies 
laugh, to which, however eaſy. it may ſeein, 
many giſts of nature, and attainments of irs 
muſt a 
FH he, received. as à wit in female aſſemblies 


ſhould have à form neither ſo amiable:as ito + 


Aike with admiration, nor ſo. coarſe; as to 
raiſe diſguſt, with an underſtanding too fee- 
ble to be dreaded, and tov forcible. to be 
deſpiſed. The other parts of the character 
are more ſubject to variation; it was ſormer- 

ly eſſential to a wit, that balf his back 
ſhould be covered with a ſnowy fleece, and 
at a time yet more remote no man was a wit 
without his boots; in the days nn. 
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; too ſnuff-box ſcems to have been indiſpen- 
ſable, but in my time an embroidered coat 


was ſufficient, without any preciſe regulation | | 
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vain. without, a perpetual reſolution to be 
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could, be diſcharged duchodi Jana, with 
es ee Ins 
«would have found conſtant / gaiety equally 
"difficult to be ſupported. ;;-Confider, Mr; 
| Hs and compaſſionate the condition of 


a man who has taught every company tu ex · 


pect from him, a continual feaſt of 


an, unjinterinitthd iream of Joculatity: The 


1 taſk of every other flave. has an end. The 


rower in time reaches the port; the lexico· 
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grapher at laſt finds the concluſion of his al- 
phabet; only the hapleſs wit has his” labour 
always: to begin, the call for 23 
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aſperiy the retainers.to the female world are 
not conſidered with much regard; yt Lean 

not but hope mat if you knew at how 2 

'% . and wn ne piry on our! 9 

= PFhinlc om the miſery of him wha; is ebn- 
demned/to0eultivate/ barrermefs, and romage 
| nit) who is obliged to/contirte his talk 
| we wn ie ſpent, worre tietriment 

 withoor images, to haraſs his imagina- 
tion in queſt of 'thoughts which he cannot - 
| Kitt, and his memery in purſult of pr 
tives Which he cannot overtake ; obſerve the 
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deſpondeney by a ſmile and the diſtreſs in f 
which he fiewwhile> the yes ef the chmpany 8 


are fixed upon mum es their Jaſf refuge "from 
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which 1 have been reduced, or to enume- | 

rate. che different ſpet ies of Artificial wit. 

I regularly frequented coffee-hauſta, and have © + 

often lived a week upon an expreſſion, 'of 
| which 
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| which he who dropped it did not know the 
value. When fortune did not favour 


fe, ber conforted with nond thirt locked 
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ty not co what the 


wh: agen Sometimes I drew the conver- | 


to a proper point, and 
ceit which I had treaſured up, » 


ſation u EY, 
| a Conc 


E. ne boaſt of killing the foxes 
which they lodge i in the covert. Eminence 

is however in ſome happy moments gained ̃ 

at leſs expence; I have delighted a whole cir- 


cle at one time with a ſeries of quibbles, 


and made myſelf good company at another 
by ſcalding my fingers, or nen a * | 


lap Aer chair. 
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1 are preful FRO and uſeful ex- 


pedients; but expedients are at length ex- 


hauſtd, and dectts deco. Time itlelf, - 
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ephitie induſtry, I gleaned jeſtv at home from 
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muen into bbylas, But to Gfpertk it wis' the 
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| tire annually from the town in the 
ca months, I lately accepted the invita- 
tion of Eugenio, who has an eſtate and ſeat in 
a diſtant county. As we were Wnwilling to 
travel without improvement, we turned 
often from the direct road to pleaſe ourſelves 
with the view of nature or of art; we ex- 
amined every wild mountain and medicinal 
ſpring, criticiſed every edifice, contemplated 


every ruin that was to be found on either | 


| hand, and compared every ſcene of action with 


the narratives of hiſtorians. By this ſuc- - 


ceſſion of amuſements we enjoyed the exer- 


ciſe of à journey without ſuffering the fatigue, 8 


and had nothing to regret but that by a pro- 
greſs ſo leiſurely and gentle, we miſſed the 


adventures of a poſt-chaiſe, and the pleaſure 
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- of alarming villages with the tumult of our 


paſſage, and T ee 
the. dignity of «043.4 is 
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Tax fit week Pe E.. 
. genid's ouſe was \paſſett in eli vis 
from his neighbours, who cröwded about © 


bim with all the eagerneſs of | benevolence ; | 
ſome impatient to learn the news of the 
Count and wb that __ * 1s be hudlified 


ky = of 


others defirous of hib intereſt to accom- 
modate diſputes, or of his advice in the 


ſettlement of their fortunts and n 


? 
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woes) ſoon to be returned; and I paſſctfome - 


time with great ſatisfaction in foying through 


72 


the country, ant! viewing the ſegts, gardens 
and plantations which are ſcattered ovgr it. 


My pleaſure would indeed have been”! greater 
had I been ſometimes allowed to wander in a 


park or wilderneſs alone, but to appear ks the 
friend of Eugenio was an honour. not to W 


eig r e ſome W $) 
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that 1 could ſchlom "eſcape . Ae Tb 
ſteal a moment from the emulation of Co. 


1 dheſe rambles of good cighboutiot - 
we frequently paſſed by a houſe of unuſual: 
_ mapnificence, which, while 1 had my cu. 
 riofiy yet diſtracted among many fioveltics, 
= not much attract my obſervation; but i in 
aſh time I could got Forbear ſurveying oY 
with particular notice; for the length'of the 
wall which encloſed the gardens, the diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſhades that wap ed over it, and 
the canals, of which 1 could obtain ene 
"limpſes kee Mt ork y 
own windows, gave me reaſon to See 
gramdeur and beauty than I had It ſeen in 


that provinee:” I *thorgfdre. enquirsd "as j Bs 


w rode bygit, why-we never amongſt" our 
l i an hour where there was 
ſach'Ippyarance of ſplendor and affluence. 
Eugenio tolck me that the ſeat which I ſo muell 
admired, was commonly called in the coun- 


try the auto hof, und chat ng viſits were 


Paid there by any of the. gentlemen whom 1 


had yet ſeen. a, e incorporeal 
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ags are generally ruinous, neglected and 


135 dwg J eaſily conceived that there = 


ſomething to be explained, and told him 


that. I ſuppoſed it only fairy ground, on 


which we might venture by day-light with 


42 


dpf danget. The danger, ſays he, is indegd 


only that of appearing to ſolicit the acquaĩn · 


tance of a man, with whom it is not poſſi- 


ble to converſe without infamy, and who 


| 15 driven from him by his inſolence or ma- 
11 


gnity every I who can live with-. 
ou him 21 56 iQ] en * WI 
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terrupted; but my inquiſitive humour WG 


now in motion, could not reſt without R 
full account of this newly diſcovered prodigy. 


Twi how informed that the fine houſe and 


ſpacious gardegs · wyere haunted by ſquire 

Blufter, of whom it was very eaſy to lens 
the character, ſince nobody had regard for 
him ſufficient” to hinder them, from. . 5 5 
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* Blur h de ende bf. an agent L 
family. The eſtate which his anceſtors had 
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by copyiin Blufter, who ſerved. under Dralle 
the reign of Elizabeth'; and the Bluſters . FR 5 : 


'who were before only petty: gentlemen, bie 8. 
from that time frequently repriſented theſhire - 


in parliament, been choſen to preſent ade BE. ST $ 4 
Alreſſes, and given laws at Hünting- watches 
and races. They were eminently bo. 5 
and popular, till the father of this 1 J 
man died of a fever, which he 1 e 
croid of an election. His lady went tt 
grave foon after him, and left the heir t 
only ten years old to the care of his grand- 555 
mother, who would not fuffer him to be con- /" £29 
trolled, becauſe ſhe could not bear 10 CONES 
him cry; and never ſent Him to ſchool, bes 
em: i Able to tive witþgut: 13 
She taught him however yery 
Sy to niſpeRt the ſteward's accounts, to dog 
tue butler from the cellia, and to catch 3 
ſervants at a junket; fo that he was at the 
age of Eighteen a complete maſter of all the 
lower arts of domeſtick policy had often on 9 2 
the road detected combiriations between the = 
cbachman ' and the oſtler, and procured 
the diſcharge of nineteen maids for illicit cor- 
| EE with cottagers and charwomen. 
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5 | 18 minority a affords, and Which the probity ff 
His guardians had diligently ere a very 
- er ſum of money was a I, and 
Be found himſelf. when he took "his. affairs 
into His own, hands the richeſt man im the 
county. It has been long the cuſtom of this 
* ow to celebrate the heir's completion. of 
his twenty-firſt year, by an entertainn 
Which the houſe i is thrown open to all that” 
are inclined. to enter it, and the whole pro- 
vince flocks together as to a general feltivity, 
On this occaſion young Blufter exhibited the _ 
Frſt tokens of his future eminence, by ſhake 

* ing his purſe at an old gentleman, who had 40 
been the moſt intimate friend of his father, 
and offering to wager. a greater ſum than he 
could afford to venture; a practice with Whicß 
he has at one time or other inſulted N | 
freeholder within ten alles Meta 
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His next 180 1 F were eee 

in a contentious and ſpiteful vindication of 
the privileges of his manors,; and a rigorous 
And relentleſs proſecution. of every man that 
preſumed to violate his eme. Why © he bap- 


pens 
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fene with no eſtate adjoining equal to bis 
oh, bis cpprefiiqns are; often horn Wirnuʒt 
reſiſtance for fear of a long ſuit, of which * 
he delights to count the expences without 

che Jeaſts ſolicitude- about che event, fut he 
knous that where nothing but an honorary TY 


right is conteſted, the poorer: antagoniſt 2 
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on upon ans ae hiey . 1 ; 
brought nm, ſo iritated his viewence, 
that bis whole: life is ſpent in er 


| excautiog miſchief. It iachis 3 4 ; 
night, and then to demand Gtisfaction. for - — 


damages Which his grqunds have ſuffered 
ron hie (neighbour's cattle. An old widow 
: was; yeſterday ſoliciting Eugenia to enable her 
i to\replevin; ber only co then in the ꝓound 
b er Bes order, who: had ſent one 
of this agents to take advantage of her cala- 
mity, and perſuade her to {ell the cow at an 
unller ratz. He has driven a day labourer 
frotu bis cottage, for gathering blackberries Shy: <1 | 
in a hedge for be 3 and has now. an 
+ 22 old. - 
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old woman in the county jail for a 'treſpaſs 
which ſhe committed, by coming into his 
e for hive Hg! i 
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\ Mona; in whatever hands, Win ciner 


power. Diſtreſs will fly to immediate re- 
fuge without much conſideration of remote 
potick authority in many families whom he 
has aſſiſted on preſſing occaſions. with larger 


ſums than they can eaſily repay. The onlF | 
viſits that he makes are to theſe houſes of 5 


misfortune, where he enters with the inſo - 
| lende of abſolute d, enjoys the ter- 
rors of the family, exacts their "obedience, 
riots at their charge, and in the height of 
his joy macro very ben free e 
Narr e e der a cf” Nn e 
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- Hz is of POP dates 2900 for 
one of his debeors ale erden 
by which he · was only (irritated?! to groſſer 
outrage, ſeized him by the ſleeve, le him 
-tremblinginto the court-yard, and cloſed the 
door upon him in a ſtormy night. He took 
his uſual revenge next morning by a' writ, 
but the debt was mee 1 6 the N 
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Ił is his rule to ſuffer his tenants to owe + 
bim rent, becauſe by this indulgence, he ſe 
cures to himſelf the power of ſeizure when- 
ever he has an inclination. to amuſe himſelf | 
with calamity, and feaſt his ears with en= 


treaties and lamentations. Yet as he is ſome - 5 


happens to adopt as favourites, and lets his 
lands at a cheap rate, his farms are never long 
unoccupied ; and when one is ruined by op- 


. en to ſupply his place. 
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Ne fortune has liberally placed 


the means of happineſs, but who has :defeat- . 
od all her gifts of their end by the depravity- | 
of his mind. He is wealthy without fo. 


lowers ; he is magnificent without witneſſes; 
he has birth without alliance, and influence 


without dignity. His neighbours ſcorn him 
as n brute; his dependents read him as an 


oppreſſor, and be bas only the gloomy com- 
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times capriciouſly liberal to thoſe whom he 


_ the poſſibility of better Oe". 
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-MONG — prafiees 
which intereſt or N 
thoſe who live upon literary fame to diſturb 
e nch other at their airy e eee 
ö mot. common is the charge d plagiatiſm . 
' When the excellence of a new:compolition, | 
cag no longer be conteſied, and malice is 
. compelled to give way th the unanimity of 
applauſe, there is yet this one expedient to be 
tried by which the author may be degradeil, 
5 | though his work be reverenced h and the em- 
3 ee eee eee may be 
ſet at ue A wm a8 _ eren mnt 


., Tus 3 3 
even when it is falſe, it, may A e 
| urged with desi. | Pruyere declares that 

— 55 were are come into the world too la \to-pro- = 

duce any ROO and life are 
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preocenpied, and that deſcription and ſenti- 


certain that at whoever attempts any com- 
e topick.. will find many. 1 o- 
incidences of his thoughts with thole of other 
writers; nor can the niceſt judgment always 
_ diſtinguiſh accidental ſimilitude from a al 
„ imitstion- - There is likewiſe, a oohmon 
ſtock of images, a iſattlad mode. of arrange 
ment, andi a heaten track of tranſition, Which 
all aumhom ſuppoſe. (themſelves at 8 
ue, and which produce ade feſtmblänce 
erally obſervable. among Sepp g $0 * 
that in books-mhigh eſt deſerve the name 45 
el ariginals, there is little new beyond the 
ice et ef materials alteady provided; 
the ſame. ideas and combinations of ideas 
have been long in the paſſeſon of other 
hands and by reſtoring to every man his 


their pats fam the poſſeſſion of che world, 


ment have been long exhauſted. . et mea 1 


OW as the Raman muſt have returned to 


ſo ithe moſt inventive and fertile genie 
| «qi: EIA erg Yet | 
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ol kad 28 a plagiary „ chan the architect can 
be eenſured as a man copier of Angelo or 
Wren, becauſe he digs his marble from the 
fame quarry, ſquares his ' ſtones by the ſame 
aft, and unites them in colunins of the ſame 
orders. vo bt FIERY | 


Many cabje@ts f fa aft. Mn 
of an author, which being limited by nature 
can admit only of ſlight and aceidental di- 
verſities. All definitions of the fame thing 
muſt be nearly the ſame; and deſcriptions, 
* which are definitions of a more lax and fafi- 
Ciful kind, muſt always have in ſome degree 
that reſemblance to each other which they 
all have to their object. Different poets de- 
ſeribing the ſpring or the ſea would mention 
"the zephyrs and the flowers, che  billows.- 
and the rocks; reſlecting on human liſe, 
they would, without any communication of 
opinions, lament the deceitfulneſs of hope, 
me fugacity! of pleaſure; the fragility of beau- 
ty, and the frequency of calamity; and, for 
palliatives of theſe ineurable miſeries, they 
would concur in 5 
2 ene 2 _ ere 
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Parcere fahr, et debellare hebe. 
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rea ee 
ſince neither Virgil nor, Horace can be ſup- 
5 e eee 
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cs aac ow little of the oe 
nour of a victory can belong to the general, 
when his ſoldiers and his fortune have made 
their deductions; yet why ſhould Ovid he- 
ſuſpected to have owed! to Tuly an obſer- 
e which perhaps occurs to every man 
that fees ee N Heere w 80 
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1E oblerres:of Achilles pithathadinot* 
Homer witten, his valogr had been without - 
praiſe." Ng Ilia illa autitiſſit, iam iumulus 
gui corpus jus contexerat, nomen Jun 4 4 + 
x Horace tells ws wech more 0 
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there were 3 men beſore the 3 
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Lr enquires, in che ende _—_— 
__ 7, but for "fanie, we digurb 4 mört Re 
> vit o may fatigney? Did R'qued' in Hoc 
tam exighe vitæ curriculo et tam brevi, Ws 
. gs in laboribus exerceamus ? 1 Ben 
In tile fame manner, ds but 
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0 O el ie dar is eo ein rien 
Wien aur life is of ſe bart durations by 
we form ſuch numeraus deligns. But, H- 
race, as Well as Tall, might difeaverabat.re- 
cords are needful to preſerve the memory of 
_ 1aKions,;.andthat.no recerds.wereda dumble as 
poems 3 either, might;find-aut that:life iadfhort, = 
ee nnen 
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Tunxk are other flomers of fiction v0, fo 
weh ſcattered and fo cafily cropped, tha 
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. by which cap punter omiey 4 Jfenia-of - 
his garland; for they may be ſaid. to have 
been planted: by de antients. in the open 
road A FRE We pros li of their 
ſucceſſors, andito. be the right of every one 
that has art to pluck, them without injuring = 
their colours or their fragance. The paſ- 
ſage of Orpheus, to-hell, with the recovery-and 
ſecond loſs of Eurydice, have been deſctibed 
after Boetins by Pope, in ſuch: a manner as 
might juſtly leave him ſuſpested f imita- 
tion, were not the images ſuch as they might 
both have derived Aab : 
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But ſoon, too too ſoon, tlie lover turns ee 
u . _—_ again ſhe dies, ſhe dies! 
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Ne writer can be filly convicted of iwi- 


tation except there is à Goffenrrenee of more 
- reſemblances than can de imagined to have 
= by chance as where the ſame" ideas. 

joined without any natural ſeries or 
nelly cotierenee} on where · not only the 


thought but tho wörde ute epic Thus it 
can ſcarcely be doubtedj that in the rſt of 


the following paſfüges — 22 
und that in the ſecond be copied Craſhaw. 
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Seje pater dixit, Haien quid nuit ? 
|  Memides viullas ip reliquit oyer——* 
Sponte fold enge mines vetiehur ad acht, 
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I left no calling for this idle trades; M- 
No duty broke, no father diſobey d * * 
While yet a child, ere yet a fool to fame, 
1 is bo in numbers, for the numbers came. 
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— — This plain floor, e ee 19 
Bae me, reader, can ſay more ne 
Than many a braver marble can, 
Here hes w'trucly honeſt man. Cale SHAW. 
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CoNncrirTs, or honda not immediately 


impreſſed byſenſible" objedts, or neceffarily 


ariſing from the coalition or comparifon” of 
common ſentiments,” may be with great juſtite 
ſuſpected whenever they are ey Ao a ſecond 


time. Thus Waller probably owed to Grotius 


an elegant — 
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As not every inſtance of ſimilitude can be 


P as a proof of imitation, ſo not e 8 f 


very imitation ought to be ſtigmatized as pla- 
giarifm. The adoption of a noble ſentiment, 
or the inſertion of a borrowed ornament may 
ſometimes diſplay ſo much judgment as will 


ferior genius may without" any imputation of 
fervility purſue the path of the antients, my”; 
rided he declines tg tread in their 
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is inpenble to wiggle 1 in any 1 


/ ſation without obſerving t the  difficulty.w with 


Ae a new name makes its way into 
World. The firſt appearance of excel 


unites multitudes againſt it; unenpected 1 


_ poſition rifes up on eve! "fide; "the celeb ba- 
ted and the obſcure Join in che. W 

| fubtilty furniſfies arms to e e 
vention leads on creduliry. oh ora pps 


Tux ſtrength and tinanlialty of this 15 


ance is not eaſily conceived. It might be ex- 
pected that no man ſhould ſuffer his heart to 


unt none ſhould buſy himſelf in from rg 


the pretenſions of another, but where ſome 


right of his own was involved in the queſ- 
7 | tion; 


34 


be enflamed with malice, but by injuries; 5 


a 8 g. 2 Ag. 2 
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ion; that at leaſt, hoſtilities ebmmenced 
ithout cauſe, ſhould quickly ceaſes: that the 
armies of malignity ſuould ſoon diſperſe, hen 
no common intereſt could be found te hold 
them t r / and that the attack upon a ti- 
ſing character ſhould be left entirely to thoſe 


who had ne "00-07 Tore eee 


Tux — of tho that efficg end 
nence would be much diminiſhed if they had 
none hut acknowledged rivals to encounter. | 
Their enemies would then. be few, and and, What 
is of yet greater importance, would be known. 
But what caution is ſufficient to ward off the 
blows. of inviſible aſſailants, | or what force 
can ftand againſt unintermitted attacks, and 
a cantinual ſucceſſion of enemies? Yet ſuch 
eee the world, that no ſooner can 
the eyes of the publick upon. hi, has | 
ſtands as a mark to the arrows of lurking ca- 
lumny, and receives, in the tumult of hoſti- 
lity, from diſtant and from nameleſs my 
wounds:got always R to be cured. 
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I is probable; that che obſet againſt the, 
cxndidates fo renown; is * incited 

e by 
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. eee 'hemfeives in danher- 

ry” of ſuffering by their ſucceſs; but when War 
is once declared, volunteers flock to'theflan- 
dard, multitudes" follow the camp dee Af / 
want of employment, and f 
are diſperſed to every part, f6 pleaſed wich at 
opportunity of miſchief that they toil without 
proſpect of praiſe, and 4 pillage err . 8 | 
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2 any U orbits to * at 
ſer e diſtinction, he may be eafily eonvinced | 
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how long his claim is likely to remain! * 
unitkhowledged,” by wandeting for a fer | - ,, 

days from 6ne place of reſort to another. He i, 

wilt be ſurpriſed to heut - himſelf cenſured? | , 

where he could net epedt to have bern n. i 

b med; he will find the utmeſt àerimeny of 7 

' F malige among thoſe whom he never could : 
= have offended, und perhaps may be invited” . | ,; 
$i 4% to an aſſociation againſt himſelf, Or e ä ti 
d to n een er Th ee ' ATE irn 
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— be fra vide vines | * 

; envy men of every diverſity of temper and 8 

| degres of underſtamding, calumny is diffuſed | 5 


by al ae u methode of propagation. | 
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e ue n 
or tod trifling t rage very little re- 


gary phe to 

and Wh every weapon: is accounted lawful ; 
thoſe that cannot-make- 3 theult at life. | 

are content: to keep themſelves in play with, 

petty malevolence, to teage nen, 

and 1 diſturbance. | Wes 
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livided the moſt miſcellanoous Ar pared hf 
the inſets. eee ee 


| aſſe emblages into; proper 


than. dangerous He has no other qualifica- 


he depends rather upon v 
gument, and has very little care to adjuſt one 
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with their drones or ſtings, by their ſeveral _ 
. : tribes; the perſecutors of merit, notwithſtand- | 
5 21 * FN 11 16545; *te . b ban 
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hardened front and ſtrong voice. Having ſel- 


3 tions for a + ariel of controverſy than a | 
dom fo much delire to confute as to filengey, | 


than ar- 


N * to another, to preſerve. 
decency 


rules of honqurable hoſti⸗- 
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narratives. nes, beter, 1/4 
ful epithets and contemptuous appellations, 
ready” to be produced äs occafion may e- 
quires which by coftſtart uſe he pours out 
with reſiſtleſs volubility! If the ot of 2 
trader is mentioned, he without hefitation' 
devotes him to bankrupey; if 'the beauty and 
elegance of a lady be commended, he won 
defs how tie town can fall in lbve with ruſ- 
tick deformity ; if à new performance of ge. 
Aius happens to be celebrated, he pronduces 
r writer a) Nopelel Wen U know- 
ledge of books or life, and without the 'un- 
derſtanding by which it muſt be acquired.” - 
His exaggerations are generally without effect 
upon thoſe-whor he (compels to hear them; 
and thaughvic will ſometimes happen thut the 
timorous are awed by his violence, and 
tte Gedulousthiſtake his confidence for Know- 
weage, yet the opinions which he endeavours 
to ſuppreſs ſoon recover their former ſtrength, * 
the trees that bend to the N 
themſelves * win th fore is paſt, 0 
Wi nie 11 nou T5006 cage 2d 
1 ; Tux whiſperet 1 aha He ea- 
iſ | . „ 
cite; 
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| cites —_—Y by an air of importance. As 
| ſecrets are not to be made cheap by promiſ- 


cuous publication, he calls a ſelect audience 
about him, and gratifies their vanity with an 


appearance of truſt by communicating his in- Eh 


telligence in a low voice. Of the trader he 


can tell that though be ſeems. to manage 2 


very extenſive commerce, talks in high terms 
of the funds, and bas a counting-houſe crowd- 


by ed with clerks and porters, yet his wealth is 


not equal to his reputation; he has lately ſuf- 


fered much by the. miſcarriage of an expen- 


five prqject, and bad a greater ſhare than ĩs 
publickly acknowled ged in the rich ſhip; that 


periſhed by the | Of the beauty he has 


little to ſay, but that they who ſee her in a 
morning do not diſcover all theſe graces which 
are admired in the park. Ot the erriter he 
affirms with gr grey. certainty, that, though the 
excellence of. the work be inconteſtable, be 
can juſtly claim but a ſmall part of the repu- 
tation; that he owed mot of the ſhining ima- 
ges and elevated ſentiments to the kindneſs of 


a ſecret friend; and that the accuracy and e- 


quality of the ſtile was prggiced by the ſuc- 
ceſſive correction of the thief Os of the 
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ee is pleaſed with Init 
chat he knows ſomething not yet commonly 
divulged, ſecret Hiſtory eaſily gains credit; 


it circulates in whiſpers, and when once it Is | 
We e was: pecan 


„ 
of moderation. Without intereſt in the 


yueſtion, or any motive but honeſt curioſity, 
cis impartial and zealous enquirer after truth, 
is ready to hear whatever can be urged on 
either fide, and always diſpoſed to kind in- 
terpretations and favourable opinions. He has 
heard the trader's affairs reported with great 
variation, and after a diligent compariſon of 
the evidence, concludes it probable that the 
ſplendid fuperſtrufture of buſineſs and credit 
being originally built upon a narrow baſis, has 
lately been found to totter; but between di- 
latory payment and bankrupey there is a great 
diſtance; many merchants have ſupported 
themſelves by expedients for a time, without 
any final injury to their creditors;” what is 
Joſt by one adventure may be recovered by 
another; and no man, however prudent, can 
£4 I | | N 5 Tecure 
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but it is for the moſt part believed only white 
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free bill uin the failure of W 

Pondents. He believes that a young lady 
pleaſed with admiration, and deſaous to make 
perfect what is already excellent, may heigh- 
ten ſome of her charms by artificial improve · 
ments, but ſurely molt. of ber bengties muſt 
de genuine, and who can ſay that he is whol- 
ly what he endeavours to appear? The author 
he knows to be à man of diligence, who per- 
haps does not ſparkle with the fire of Homer, 
but has the judgment to diſcover his own de- 
ficiencies, and to ſupply them by the help of 
others; and in his opinion modeſty is a qua- 
lity ſo amiable and rare, that it ought to 
find à patron wherever it appears, and may 
juſtly be preferred by the publick "oP 
uw AR rener hp 
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Hs ads Aiſcovers failings with un+ 


cannot be denied, puts an end at once to 
doubt or vindication; his bearers repoſe upon 
his candour and veracity, and 9 the 

mmm "IR 


Sven are the ans by whlch yet "ou 
te bile , and the thoughtleſs ob- 
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willingneſs, and extenuates the Faults. which 
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ſtruct that worth Which they cannot equal, 
'and by artifices thus preg ſordid,” and de- 
teſtable is induſtry u per wn _ 
ww OW . dee. 
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Non i priores Meonius t 
Sedes, Homerus, Pindarice latent, | 
| Ceaque & Aleei minacẽ 

_ Stefichori que Fw Camænæ. Hox, 


T is allowed * thoſs s ta . 5 

ed the conſtitution of ſociety, that vo- 
cations and employments of leaſt dignity 
are of the moſt apparent uſe; that the mean- 
eſt artiſan or manufacturer contributes more 
to the accommodation of life, than the pro- 
found ſcholar and argumentative theoriſt; and 
that the publick would ſuffer leſs immediate 
inconvenience from the baniſhinent of philo- 
__— than from the po of. any 
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1 e Me ben ſo forcibly druck wt 
this obſervation, that they have in the firſt 
warmth of their diſcovery: thought it reaſon- 
able to alter the common diſtribution of 
dignity, and haye ventured to condemn man- 
kind of univerſal ingratitude. For if juſtice 
exacts that thoſe. by whom we are moſt be- 
nefited ſhould be moſt honoured, what better 
title can be produced to praiſe and veneration 
than ſucceſsful labour for the good of others? 
And what labour can be more uſeful than that 
which procures to families and Communities 
thoſe neceſſaries which ſupply the wants of 
nature, or thoſe conveniencies by which eaſe: 
ſecurity; and: Ne are. ir * 


1 


Tuns is one of the ute en 
which the firſt attempt to reduce them into, 
practice certainly deſtroys. If we eſtimate 
dignity by immediate uſefulneſs, agriculture | 
is undoubtedly. the firſt and nobleft ſcience; 
yet we ſee the plow driven, the clod broken, 
the manure ſpread, the ſeeds ſcattered, and 
the harveſt reaped, by men whom thoſe that 
feed upon their induſtry will never be perſua- 
* to pepe AS their Fri or admit 
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into the ſame rank with heroes, or with fa- 
ges; and who, after all the confeſſions which 
truth may extort in favour of their occupa- 
tion, muſt be content to fill up the loweſt 


_ daſs of the common-wealth, to form the 


. baſe of the pyramid of ſubordination, and 
* lie buried in obſcurity, themſelves while 
22 W le 
eus, ox exal exalted- 


& III by fon upon : a ks 3 | 
that this part of the conduQt of mankind is 
by no means contrary to reaſon or equity, 
Remuneratory honours are proportioned at 
onceto the uſefulneſs and difficulty of per- 
formances, and are properly adjuſted by com- 
| pariſon of the mental and corporeal abilities, 
which they appear to employ. That work, 
| however neceſſary, which is carried on only 
by muſcular ſtrength and manual dexterity, is 
not of equal eſteem in the conſideration of 
rational beings, with the taſks that exerciſe 
the intellectual powers, and require the active 
vigour of imagination, or the n _— 
Maker, e wap of . 


. of 


Tux merit of all anda: e 
— to terminate * inventor; and ſurely 
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the firſt ages cannot be 


with 1 Ingra- 


titude z ſince thoſe who civilized barbarians, 


and taught them Bow to, ſecure themſelves 
from cold and hunger were numbered a- 
mongſt their deities. But theſe arts once 
diſcovered by philoſophy, and facilitated by 
experience, are-afterwards practiſed with very 
little affiſtance from the faculties of the ſoul; 
nor is any thing fieceſfary to the regular dif- 
charge of theſe inferiax duties, beyond that 
rude obſervation which the moſt fluggiſh in- 
tellet may practiſe, and that induſiry which 
the ſtimulations of necellity naturally hq 


ur, though the refuſal of 83 
panegyrics to thoſe who employ only their 
hands- and feet in the ſervice of man- 
kind may be eaſily juſtified, I am far from 
intending to incite the petulance of pride, to 
juſtify the ſuperciliouſneſs of grandeur, or ta 
intercept any part of that tenderneſs and be- 
nevolence whieh by the privilege of their 
common nature One man may chim from 


Tani it woe be neither 8 equi- 
table to diſcourage the huſbandman, the la- 
1 4 bdourer, 
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dourer, the miner, or the ſmith, is eaſily” 


| diſcovered and generally granted; "but there 


is another race of beings equally obſcure and 
*Equally indigant, who becauſe their uſeful- 
neſs is fomewhat leſs obvious to vulgar ap- 
Prehenſions, live unrewarded and die unpiti- 
ed, and who have been long expoſed to inſult 
without a defender, and to 1 without 


W 1 


Tur authors of London were erin com- 


. puted by Swift at ſeveral thouſands, and 


there is not any reaſon for ſuſpecting that 
their number has decreaſed. Of theſe only a 
very few can be. ſaid to produce, or endea- 
vour to produ@'new ideas, to extend any 
principle of ſcience, or gratify the i imagina- 
tion with any uncommon train of images or 
contexture of events; the reſt, however labo- 
tious; however arrogant, can only be con- 
fidered as the drudges of the pen, the manu- 
faurers of literature, who have ſet up for 
authors, either with or without a regular ini- 
tiation, and like other artificers have no o. 


ther care than to deliver their tale of waxes 
at the ſtated time, we 3 
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Ir has been formerly imagined, that be 
who intends the entertainment or inſtruction 
of others, muſt feel in himſelf ſome pecu- 

Har impulſe of genius ; that he muſt watch 

the happy minute in which this natural fire 
is excited, in which his mind is eleva- | 
ted with nobler ſentiments, enlightened: » | 
with clearer views, and, invigorated with. 
ſtronger comprebenſion; 'that he muſt care- | 
fully ſelect his thoughts and poliſh. his ex- = 

preſſions; and ani mate his efforts with the hope 
of raiſing a monument of learning, which 
near tim? nor n ſhall be able to n 


* 


\ Baa, A e — Long now dd "= 
WE ae .to recommend ix have: been too 


g 
| 
long backneyed.' in the tuays — in⸗ 
| 


dulge the chimerical ; ambition of praiſe o 
immortality; z they have feldom any claim, | 
to the trade of writing but that they have i 
tried ſome other without ſucceſs ;. hee per- | 
ceive no particular ſummons to c ſition, . 
except the ſqund of the clock ;. 5 have no | 
other rule than the law or the faſhion for au- 3 
mitting their thoughts or rejecting them; 
and about the opinion of poſterity they Has | -_ 
little ſolicitude, for their productions are ſel- 
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| dow intended v vent; app in dhe world bo- 
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ed with praiſe is evident, ſince nothing can 


do admired when it ceaſes to ex iſt; but furely 
mmough they cannot aſpire to honour, they 
may be exempted from ignominy, and a- 


dopted into that order of men which deſerves 
our 'kindnefs though not dur reverence. 
Theſe papers of the day, the Ephemera of 
learning, have -ufes often more adequate to 
the purpoſes of common life than more pom 
pous and durable volumes. If it is neceſlary for 
every man to be more acquainted with his 
contemporaries than with paſt generations, 
and to know the events which may imme- 


diately affect his fortune or his quiet, rather 


than the revolutions of antient kingdoms, 
in which he has neither poſſeſſions nor ex- 
pectations; if it be pleaſing to hear of the 
preferment and diſmiſſion of ſtateſmen, the 
birth of heirs, and the marriage of beauties, 
the humble author of journals and gazettes, 

muſt be conſidered as a liberal W = 
- beneficial REG Beret N | 


Even. 


* 


though their labours cannot be ranked with 
thoſe of the diurnal hiftoriographer, yet muſt 
vot be raſhly doomed to annihilation. Every 
ſize of readers requires a genius correſpondent 
to their capacity; ſome delight in abſtracts 
and epitomes becauſe they want room in 
their memory for long details, and content 
themſelves with effects, without enquiry af- 
ter cauſesz, ſome minds are overpowered by 
ſplendor of Tentiment, as ſome eyes are of- 
fended by a glaring light, and will gladly 
contemplate an author in an humble imi- 
tation, as we look without pain upon =_ 
ſun in the water. vg 


As 'every writer has his ufe, every writer 
ought to have his patrons; and ſince no 
man, however high he may now ſtand, can 
be certain that he ſhall not be ſoon thrown. 


down from. his elevation by criticiſm or ca- 


price, the common intereſt of learning re- 
_ quires that her fons ſhould ceaſe from inteſtine 
_ hoſtilities, and. inſtead of facrificing each o- 
ther to malice and contempt, endeavour to 
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Enn the abridger, compilerand tränen, 
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avert perſecution, from the meaneft of their 
fraternity. 


Nay 
- 


mur m r 
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Sunt . duo, rrefoe, qui ae 55 
 Neftrarum tineas ineptiarum : 8 


| >. Sed cum ' ſponſio, fabulzque . 
De Scorpe 1 et Incitato. ag; 
. N ONE of the projects c or deſigns which 
+ exerciſe the mind of man, are equally 
ſubject to obſtructions and diſappointments 
with the purſuit of fame. Riches cannot ea- 
fly be denied to them who have ſomethin 
of greater value to offer in exchange; te 
"whole fortune is endangered by litigation, 
will not refuſe to augment the wealth of the | 
lawyer; he whoſe days are darkened by lan- 
. guor, or whoſe nerves are excruciated 
pain, is compelled to pay tibute to the ſci- 
ence of healing. But praiſe mays be always 


omitted without inconvenience. When once 
a man has made celebrity neceſſary to his 


hap- 
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Happineſs, he has pur it in the power x the 


| weakeſt and. moſt timorous malignity, if. not 


to take away his ſatisfaction, at leaſt to Wwith- 


hold it. His enemies, may indulge their | pride | 


byairy negligence, and gratify theix malice by 
quiet neutrality. They that could never have 
Injured a character by invectives may com- 
bine to annihilate it by ſilence; as the wo- 
men of Rome. threatened to put an end. to 
conqueſt and dominion, by ee no 
children to che commonwealth. 


- 


— 


a * 


Wu a writer has with long toil. pre 
duced a. work intended to burſt upon man- 
kind with unexpedted luſtre, and. withdraw 


. 


* 4 


the attention of the learned world from every 


other controverſ! y. or enquiry, he is ſeldom 
contented to wait long without the enjoy- 


ment of his new praiſes. With an imagina- 


tion full of his own importance, he walks out 


like a monarch i in diſguiſe, to learn the Va- 


rious opinions of his readers. Prepared to 
feaſt upon admiration ; | compoſed to encoun- 
ter cenſures without emotion; and determi- 
ned not di ſuffer; his quiet to be injured 
by a ſenſibility. too exquiſite of praiſe or 
blame, but to laugh with equal contempt at 

; trivial 


| " i Too d 
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| trivial obje&ions and injudicious commen- 


 Gations,, he enters the places of mingled con- 


verſation, fits down to his tea in an obſcure 


corner, and while he appears to examine a 
Filg of antiquated journals catches the con- 
verſation of the whole room. He liſtens, 


but hears no mention of his book, and there- 


fore ſuppoſes that he has diſappointed his eu- 


rioſity by delay, and that as men of Jearning 
would naturally begin their converſation 
with ſueh a . n novelty, they had 


digreſſed 30 other ſubjects before his arrival. 


The company diſperſes, and their places are 


| Hupplied by others equally ignorant, or e- 


qually careleſs. The fame expectation hur- 
ries him to another place, from which the 


| fame diſappointment drives him foon away. 


is impatience then grows violent and tu- 
multuous; he ranges over the town with. 45 
reſtleſs curioſity, and hears in one quarter of 
a cricket-match, in another of a pick · pcket; 
is told by ſome of an unexpected bankrupcy, 
by others of a turtle feaſt; is ſometimes pro- 
voked by importunate enquiries after the 
white bear, and ſometimes with praiſes of 
the dancing dog; he is afterwards entreated 


to give his n n wager about the 
beige 


* 
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height of the monument; invited to ſee 
a foot race. in ihe adjacent villages ; de- 
ſired to read 2 ludicrous advertiſement z on 
conſulted about the-aloſt efeftual method of | 
making enquiry after a favourite cat. The 
whole world is buſied in affairs, which 
he thinks below the notice of reaſonable 
creatures, and which are nevertheleſs ſuſſi- 
cient to withdraw 10 e ee Ma 
SOA nas 


"Hu reſolves at laſt to vio v own mo- 
«ty, and to recal the talkers from their folly | 
by an enquiry after himſelf. He finds every 
one provided with an anſwer ; one has ſeen 
the work advertiſed, but never met with 
any chat had read it; another has been ſe 
often impoſed upon by ſpecious ticles, that he 
never buys a book till its character is eſta- 
bliſhed; a third wonders what any man can 
hope te produce aſter ſo many writers of 
greater eminence ;. the next has enquired after 
the author, but can hear no account, of him, 
and therefore ſuſpects the name to be ficti- 
tious; and another knows him to be a man 
condemned by indigence to write too fre- 

quently what he does not underſtand. 17 


2 283 
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11 . 727 1 112 
Aer 7 the Ses with which 
the unhappy author Endeavours to alldy his 
vexation, and fortify his patience. He has 
written with too little indulgence to the un- 
Aerſtanding of common readers; he bas fab 
len upon an age without taſte or curioſity, 
in which all regard to ſolid knowledge, and 
ſenſe” of delicate refinement, have given 
way to low merriment and idle buffoonrys 
and therefore no writer can hope for 
diſtinction, who has any higher purpoſe 
than to raiſe laughter. He finds that his ene⸗ 
mies, ſuch as apparent ſuperiority will al- 
ways raiſe, have been induſtrious, while his 
performance was in the prefs, to vihfy and 
blaſt it; and that the bookſeller, whom 
be had reſolved to enrich, has rivals in his 
' profeſſion, that maliciouſly obſtruct the cir 
ulation of his copies. He at laſt repoſes 
upon the conſideration, that the nobleft 
works of learning and. genius have aways 
made their way flowly againſt ignorance and 
prejudice ; and that reputation-which i is nes 
ver to be loft muſt muſt be gradually ob- 
tained, as animals of longeſt life are obſerved 
not ſoon to attain - their full 2 and 


By 
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By ſuch arts of ber f 0 . | 
every man endeavour 'to conceal his own 
unimportance from himſelf. It is. long 
before we are convinced of the ſmall pro- 
portion which every individual bears to 
the collective body of mankind; or learn. 
how few can be interefted in the forturie 'of 
any ſingle man; how little vacancy is left i in 
the world for any new object of attention 
to how ſmall extent the brighteſt blaze of 


merit can be fpread amidſt the "miſts of bu- | 


fineſs and of folly ; and how foon it is al- 
ways clouded by the intervention of other no- 
velties. | Not only the wrifer of books, but 
the commander of armies, and the deliverer 
of nations will eaſily outlive all noiſy and 
popular reputation: : he may be celebra- 95 
ted for a time by the public voice, but his 
actions and his name will ſoon be conſiderec 
as remote and unaffecting, and will be rarely 
mentioned but by thoſe whoſe alljance or 
dependance gives them ſome vanity to gra- 
tif y by frequent, commemoration. 


Ir ein not to be ſufficiently ebe 
\ how little "renown can be admitted in the 
world. 
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world. Mankind are kept 3 buſy 
by their fears or deſires, and have not more 
leiſure from their own affairs, than to ac- 
quaint themſelves with the accidents of the 


current day. Engaged in coutriving ſome re- 


fuge from calamity, or in ſhortening the 
way to ſome new poſſeſſion, they ſeldom ſuffer 
their thoughts to wander to the paſt or fu- 
ture; none but a few ſolitaty ſtudents have 
leiſure to enquire into the claims of heroes 
or ſages; removed from the notice of the 
preſent age, and names which boped to range 
over kingdoms and continents friok at Afb 
into cloyſters or colleges. 


: Non is it 8 chat even. of _ theſe dark 
and narrow habitations, theſe laſt retreats of 
fame, the poſſeſſion will be long kept. Of 
men devoted to literature very few extend 
their views beyond ſome particular ſcience, 
and the greater part ſeldom enquire, even in 
their own profeſſion, for any authors but thoſe 
whom the preſent mode of ſtudy bappeis to 
force upon their notice; they deſire not to 
fill their minds with unfaſhionable know- 
ledge, but embrace the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, 

and contentedly reſign to oblivion aſs 


N [ 
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Tus * . 
man indulges who gives his name to the 
public, is neceſſarily connected with ſuch 
conſiderations as muſt; abate the ardour of 
confidence,” and repreſs the vigour of purſuiti 
Whoever claims renown from amy kind of 
excellence, expects to fill the place which is 
now poſſeſſed by another, fer there are 
already names of every clafs ſufficient to em- 
ploy all that will defire to remember them; 
and ſurely he that is puſhing his predeceſſors 
into the gulph | of-- obſcurity, . cannot but 
ſometimes ſuſpect, that he muſt himſelf give 
way in like manner, and as he ſtands upon 
the ſame precipice, be 1 . with the 
ſame violenee. A 


_ by hatin happens, that ern 
when life is at an end; but far the greater 
number of candidates for applauſe have owed 
their reception in the world to ſome favour- 
able caſuilties, and have therefore immedi- 
ately funk into neglect, when death ſtrippec 
BY of their caſual influence, and neither 
fortune 
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fortune nor patronage operated in their favour. 
Among thoſe who have better claims to regard, 
the honour paid to their memory is commonly 
proportionate - to the reputation which they 
enjoyed in their lives, though ſtill growing 
fainter, as it is at a greater diſtance from the 
firſt emiſſion; and fince.it is ſodifficult to obtain 
the notice of contemporaries, how little is to 
be hoped from future times? What can merit 
effect by itg own force, When the help of art 
N can ſcarcely enpche it? OP WE 
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To nihil invits. . Hache. Minerod- 


1 23 HY 
To the RAMBLER. ; 


8 1 R, 8 . 44 
A little Pl grow: coat «by e 
accumulation, I hope you will not 
think the dignity of your character impaired 
by an account of a ludicrous perſecution, 
Which though it produces no ſcenes of hor- 
ror or of ruin, yet by inceſſant importunity of 
392-298 VEXA®» 


£* 
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vexatian, - wears away the happineſs of 1 many 
of: your readers, and conſumes thoſe fvenis 
years, which nature ſeems particularly to have 
aſſigned: to ig rae ene og e 
nn * | MY WW _ 12 
1 AM -theeldeſt Anglia Wie n who 
having inherited a large eſtate from his 
anceſtors, and ferling no very ſtrong deſire 
either to enereaſe or leſſen it, has from the 
time of his marriage generally reſided at 
his oven ſeat, where by dividing his time 
among the duties of a father, a maſter, and 
offices of civility, he finds means to rid him- 
ſelf of the day, without any of thoſe amuſe- 
ments, which all thoſe with whom my reſi- 
dence in this place has made me acquainted 
think e to 25 K e e exif2 


. 


* 
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Wann my yuge made miagable of FF 
tion, my father prevailed" upon a gentleman, 
long known at Oxford for the extent of his 
learning and purity of his manners, to under- 
take my education. The regard with which 
I faw him treated; difpoſed ine to conſider hi 
inſtructions as too important to be neglected, 

| | and 
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and I therefore ſoon. formed a habit of atten | 
tion, by which I made very quick advances in 
e and heard, per- 
haps too often, very flattering compariſons 
of my own proficiency with that of others 
eicher leſs docile by nature, or leſs happily 
forwarded by ĩnſtruction. I was careſſed und 
applauded by all that exchanged viſits with 
my father, and as young men are with 
little difficulty taught to judge favourably of 
themſelves, began to think that doſe. ap» 
plication Stn eee 
the time was now come when I was at liberty 
to read only for amuſement, and was to 
3. 
admiration. 


Was I vas thus upon my 


| 8 ee ee | 
opportunity to eſcape from the ſuperinten- 


dance of my tutor, my father's brother came 
from Londen to paſs a ſummer at his native 
place. A lucrative employment which he 
poſſeſſed, and a fondneſs for the converſation 
8 diverſions of the gay part of mankind, had 
Jo long kept him from rural excurſions, that! 
"On TOR RING my infancy, bo 
1 | 


14%. The AAk E. 95 


ede y was therefore firongly excited by 
the hope of obſerving a character more neat- 
ly, which I kad kitherto reverenced only at. 
. (a 85 


Frohe al An and Wh converſa- 


tion I was long witheld by the perpetual con- 
fluence of viſitants, with whom the firſt news 


of my untle's arrival crouded the houſe ; but 


was amply recompenſed by ſeeing an exact 
and punctilious practice of the arts of a cour- 


tier, in all the ſtratagems of endearment, the 
zradatioris of reſpect, and variations of cour- 


teſy. 1 remarked with what juſtice of dif- 
tribution he divided his talk to a wide circle; 
with what addreſs he offered every man an 
occafion of indulging ſome favourite topick, 
or diſplaying ſome particular attainment; the 
| judgment with which he regulated his enquĩi- 


ries after the abſent; and the care with which 


he ſhewed all the companions of his early 
years how ſtrongly they were infixed in his 


memory, by the mention of paſt incidents, 


and the recital of puerile kindneſſes dangers 
and frolicks. I foon diſcovered that he poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome ſcience of graciouſneſs and attrac- 


tion which books had not taught, and of 
which 
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e * nor e bad 1 . 
Hedge; that he had the power of obliging 
thoſe whom he did not benefit; that he dif- 
fuſed upon his curſory behaviour and moſt 
trifling actions a gloſs of ſoftneſs and delicacy _ 
by which every one was dazzled;; and that 
by ſome occult method of captivation, he 
animated the timorous, ſoftened the ſuperci 
-lious, and opened the reſerved. I could not 
but repine at the inelegance of my own man- 
ners which left me no hopes but Hot to of- 
fend, and at the inefficacy of ruſtick benevo 
E e e YE friends but by real 
HOWS: | ws 4.4 tom 1 "0 E 
| f bo . 
My DE aw the veneration with which 
1 caught every accent of his voice, and 
watched every motion of his hand; and the 
auk ward diligence with which J endeavoured 
to imitate his embrace of fondneſs, and his 
bow of reſpect. He was like others eaſily 
flattered by an imitator by whom he could not 
fear ever to be ri and repaid my aſſidu- 
ijties with compliments and profeſſions. Our 


fondneſs was ſo encreaſed by a mutual endea - 
your to pleaſe each other, that. when the re- 
turned to London, he declared himſelf unable 
FF 
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| fatigue and! therefore by 
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to leave a nepheve ſo amiable and ſo accom- 


pliſned behind him; and obtained my "= 


- ther's permiſſion to enjoy my/company for x 
| few months by a promiſe to initiate me in 


e rs Ny 


. cakes had ws inclination to 

very 
ſlowly. aForded:me' time for more looſe and 
familiar converfatiors; - but-I-foon found; that 
by: av fe enquizies-which' he was not wall 
prepared to ſatisfy I had made him” wes- 
ry of his young companion. His element 


| was 2 mixad afſerably, where'ctremony and 
healths, compliments and common topicks 


kept the tongue employed with very little aſ- 
ſiſtanes from memory or reflection; but in 


a che charlet where he wa neceflitated to ſup- 


port a. regular tenor of converſatibn, without 
any1relief from a newcomer, or any-power: 


of ſtarting into gay-digrct deſtroying 


argument by a. jeſtz he Toon: diſcovered” that 


poverty of ideas which had been hitherto con- 
cealed under the*tinfd of politeneſd. The 
firſt day h entertained me with' the novelties” n? 
and wonder with-which 1 ſhoutd be afto= 
Vor. Ww. „„ wk. 
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niſhed at my entrance into Landen; and cau- 
tioned me with apparent admiration of his 

qvyn wiſdom againſt the arts by which ruſti- 

ce is frequently: deluded. The ſame de- 


tail and the ſame advice he would have re- 
peated on the ſecond day; but as I every mo- 
ment diverted the diſcourſe to the hiſtory of 


the towns by which we paſſed, or ſome 


ether ſubject of learning or of reaſon, he 


ſoon loſt his vivacity, grew peeviſh and ſilent, 
wrapped his cloak about him, compdſed him- 
ſelf to lumber, and Nn his 1 for 


| auer auditors, OY 


? 


4 8 2 $3 
- yy b 1 entered London, a 6 2 
Je wes reinſtated in his ſuperiority: He 


awaked at ones to loquacity as ſoon as our 
wheels rattled on the pavement, and told me 


the name of every ſtreet as we eroſſed it, and 


owner of every houſe as we paſſed by. He 
preſented me to my, aunt, a lady of great 
eminence for the number of her acquain- 
tances, and ſplendor of her aſſemblies, and 
either in kindneſs or revenge conſulted with 


her in my preſence, how: I might be moſt 


advantageouſly dreſſed for my firſt: appear- 
ance, and - moſt expeditiouſly diſencumbered 
1 75 eV: from 
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I perſamm pat — Ebert; 
| fopits: pick»up fan; (Lam cenfured between 
pity and acontgDfj.i)t, a3 wretchdoomed to 
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tion at familiarity. thus contemptuous: fluſhed = 
in my; face; they miſtook; anger for: ſhames = 
and enen ener then eee 


amd of an mae y acquired. | 
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r ined the only qualifieas 
E Gam to which, they ſeem to have annexed 


merit, and. aſſuranet therefore is perpetually 
recommended ta me as the! ſupply of every 


defect, and the ornament of gvery-excellence. 


I never fit ſilent in company when ſecret 


ncerted by ünexpected gallery 3 if 1 bluſh 
9 I am diſcaveted gaaing on a, beauty, 
or heſitate hen : 1 in 
an arguments. if, Em 


dertaking offices which I. cannot mo 


grovel in obſcurity for want of aſſurance. 
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but I am reproached for 
Want off aſſurance. | If T fail to return the 


5 75 anſwer ta, a Samplmeps | if Iam diſ- 


unwilling to talk of 
what I do not underſtand, or timorous in ur- 


who dare never let 
their abilities. 
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thority the powet e 
Ban mind # | te thr men py 


ae, Pbich is Fuar . from i * 95 
Jation by alt ons 8 1 awe upon. 
mind ot man; ane re may wan- 
ton in ertelty. without conti and am- 
e the bounds bf right » with war od 
Trade, before duty and piety will daft 
to ſeck redreſs, . think rings) $f HIT 
to recur to any mean e 
than ſupplicstlocn 12 hk eſs = ſs ela- 
ted, 46d Caf by 0 erlichy's fed 
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"774 was for 1 long time time' ima gined by the 
Romaiii, that no. foo could be mage 
© big Pet 219 and they had. Ln ra nao pu- 
12 nihment 4 ap Dy 0 Parrieige They bY 
ſeem likewile to. have elleved w ; equal 
confidence that no. father could, - cruel. to | 
dis child, and thereforg. they allowed eyery 
man the ſupreme judicature in his own, ho le, 
and put the Hes 'of his. offspring i * 3 
hands. But experience informed them by 46. 
grees, that they, had determined 55 haſtily 
in fayour of human nature; they ound. that 
inſtinct and habit were not able to contend | 
with awarice or malicey, | that the neareſt rela- 
tion might be. violated ; and that power tp 
whomſoever enttuſtes*) mi ght be ill employ-. 
ed. They were therefore "obliged to ſupply 
and to change their Inſtitutions; to deter the 
parricide by a new law, and to transfer capi- 
tal puniſhments from the Parent to the mar. 
Liſtrate. + $ 
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Wins 4 are indeed many. Houſes" EY it 
18 impoſlible to enter familiatly,” without dif- 
covering that parents are by no means ex- 
«ppt from the intoxications of gominlon ; 

and 
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and that he who is in no danger of. bearing 


remonſtrances but from his own conſcience, 
will ſeldom be long without the art of con- 


trolling his Senken nahe Juſtice Fi. 


by his W , 


; "TY rr 
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Ir i in any en the . were inac- 


ceſſible to malignity, it might be Tuppoſed to 


de ſufficiently ſecured by parental relation. 


To have voluntarily become to any being the 


occaſion of its exiſtence produces an obliga- 


tion to make that exiſtence happy. To ſee” 
helpleſs infancy ſtretching out her hands and 


pouring out her cries in teſtimony of depen- 


dance, without any pdwers to alarm Jealouſy, 


or any guilt to alienate affection, muſt furely 
awaken tenderneſs in every human mind; 
and tenderneſs once excited will be hourly 


encreaſed by the natural contagion of feli- 
city, by the gepercuſſion of communicated 


pleaſure, and the conſciouſneſs of the dignity - 


of benefaction. I believe no generous or be- 


nevolent man can ſee the vileſt animal cour- 


ting his regard and ſhrinking at his anger, 
playing his gambols of delight before him, 


calling on bim in diſtreſs, and flying to 
bim in danger, without more kindneſs 
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Vuoild and unſocial inhabitants of the air and 


water. We naturally endear to ourſelves 


mwmmoſe to whom we impart any kind of plea- | 


- - 2s the diſtributer of happineſs, may pleaſe 
himſelf with exciting terror as the inflicter 
of miſery 3 he may delight his ſolitude with 


| \ 


4 


Jure, becauſe we imagine their affection and 
eſteem ſecured to us by the W wan 


they receive. 


4 


Tun . 
dhe pride of ſuperiority may be likewiſe gra- 


© tified, Tie that has extinguiſhed all the ſen- 


_fations of humanity, and has no longer any + 
fatiaſaction in the reflection that be is loved 


contemplating the extent of his power and 
_ the force of his commands, in imagining 
he defires that flutter on the tongue which. 

bs forbidden to uttex them, or the diſoontent 
which preys on the heart in which fear cone 
fines it; he may amuſe himſelf with new 


85 contrivances of detection, multiplications of 


prohibition, and varieties of puniſknſent'; and 
{well with exultatiop,whea he conſiders how 
little of the Mer be: —_—_— _ 


ta choice. 
Tuer. . 
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farnly is naturally;monat chica, it is kke other 
monarchies too often arbitrarily adminiſterdd . 
The regal and parental tyrant differ only. in 
the extent of their domititons; ant the nüm—-—- 
der of their ſſaves. The fame paſfions- caſe. 
the ſame miſeties ene gt thats ſeldonr any 5 
Prince: however defpoticky has ſo fur ſhakem 4 
off allawe of the public '< io' veiſtane,. 
upom thoſe freaks of injaſtter, which àre- 


private dwelling. Capriciow imunchoris, para 
tial-deciſions, unequal allotmenta, diſtribu- 
tons of reward not by niert vu by faricy, 
repalated not By the 
of the offence bi by ee ume Of c junlge], 
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—. another; he may ſometimes think himſelf 
endangered, by the virtues of a ſuhject 3 he 
may dread the ſucceſsful general or the po- 


pular oratex ; his avarice may point out gol. 
ien confiſcations; and his guilt-may.awhif- 


pet that he can unly be ſecure, by cutting vſf 
8 beer 100 dr a; . 
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| preffion of thoſe: Who were born to bis prol 
tection, of thoſe who :can diſturb him wil 
no competition, ho can enrich bin ß 
no ſpoils? Why cowards are cruel may be 
eaſily diſcovered 3 but for hat un. 
more infamous than cowardice can that man 
Were oppreſſion who bas nothing ta fear? 
0 eee ufer MHZ OCH EDITS lh, | 
Tun unjuſtifable ſeverity of a parent is 
loaded with this aggravation, that thoſe whom 
be injures, are always in his fight. The ins 


8 juſtice of a prince is, often, exerciſed upon 


thoſe of whom he never had any perſonal or 
particular knowledge; and the ſentence 
which he pronounces, whether, of baniſh- 
ment impriſonment or death, removes from 
his vie the man hom he condemns. - But. 
the domeſtick oppreſſor dooms himſelf. 16 
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gaze upon thoſe faces which he clouds witir 
terror and with ſorrow 3'and beholds every © 
moment the effects of his- own barbarities“ 
He that can bear to give continual pain to 
thoſe who ſurround bim, and' car walk wit ;, 
ſatisfiction . in the gloom of his own preſence : 
he that can ſee ſubmiſſive mifery without re- 
lenting, and meet without emotion the eye 


that implores mercy, or demands juſtice, 0 


will ſcarcely be amended by remonſtrance 
or admonition ; he has found means of ages 
ping the wens of tenderneſs,” a atming 
by I. the nenen den 3 
Pur though no confiterition Would % 
paid to the great law of ſocial deings, 'by 
which every individual is8'commanded:to'con-" 


ſult the happigeſs of others, yet the harſli pa- 
rent is leſs to be - vindicated than any other 2 


criminal, becauſe he leſs provides for the 
happineſs of himſelf. Every man however 
little he loves others would -willingly be 
loved; every man hopes to live long; and 
therefore Hopes for that time at which heſhalk, 
ſink back to Imbeclllity, and muſt depend 
for eaſe and chearfulneſs upon the officiouſ- 
neſs of othirs.. But how Ba he'obviated the: 
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inconveniencies of old age, who alienates 
from him the afiftance. of hi his children, and 


. whoſe bed muſt be ſurrounded in his la 


hours, in the hours of languor and dejection 
. of impatience and of pain, by firangers-to. 
whom his. life is indifferent, or. IF enemies 
e eee eee eee 


— ingeed in good minds. over- 
harrafled- by brutality will forget te es 
ries which they have ſuffered ſo ur as to per- 
form the laſt duties with alacrity and zeal. 
But ſurely no reſentment can be equally 
hainſul with, kindneſs. thus undeſerved, nor 
ean ſeverct puniſhment be imprecated upon 
a. man not wholly loſt in meanneſs. and ſtu- 
pidity,thanthrough the tedjouſneſs of decrepi- 
tude, to be. reproached by the kindneſs of his 
own children, to receive not the tribute but. 
the 3 of attendance, and ta owe every. re- 
lief of his nee to . but to 


mercy. p 
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frequently or juſtly” cenſured than in- 
zxatitude. . There is 1 ſufficient rea- 
ſon for | on thoſe that can returh evil 
for good, and repay kindneſs and afliſtance 
with hatred or neglect, as corrupted beyond 
the common degrees of wickedneſs; nor will 
he who has once been dearly detected in 
acts of injury to his benefactor, deſerve to be 
numbered among ſocial beings; he has en- 
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| tympathy, and to turn 25 man's atten- 
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Ta fs alway « danger left the bonelk 
abhortence of a a crime ſhould raiſe the paſſions. + - 
with too much violence againſt the man to 
whom it is imputed. In proportion as guilt. 
| 16 more enormous, it ought to — aſcertained 
by ſtronge r cv. , The., arge againſt. 
2a Ros ht: 
man can. tell what . * has conferred | 
' upon infenſibility; and how muck happineſs 
he has beſtowed. withaut return,; but perhaps 
if theſe patrons and protectors were con- 
= fronted with any whom they boaſt of havipg 
8 befriended, it would often appear that they . 
=  over-rate their, benevolence}” that! th con 
ſulted only, their pleaſure or vanity, and. 
repajd, thenifelves” their petty Gonatides by: 
tions, of Inſolence and, indulgerice of 
| 4 4 iin 33% 
en Nn "Ft: _ 
Ir _ happened OY deff of wap Ame 
has been paſſed ih a dependant ſtate, and 
conſequentiy L have received many favours 
in the opinion of thoſe at whoſe expence I. 
have deen rene nn Teel in” 
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in my beatt any burning grit itade or taj ul- _ 
tuous Neve as I would not e 
ſuppoſe. myſelf leſs ſuſceptible of virtuous 
rie Midi eee e 1 Wan la 
the hiſtory of ny life before- you , chat ) 
may by your judgment of meals” 4 
ther reform or confirm. my preſent ſen- 
na. ee neee 
een 78 4 2 83 NY et: Mui 14 
— ng birth, whoſe dag joined * 
his own, might have ſupport Fin. and h 
poſterity in honour” and plenty; but beta 
gay andambitious, he prevailed on his friends 
to procure him a poſt, e e him op- | 
parry fine im publick Tai : 
| gance andpoliterieſs.* "My mother wit equa I 
- pleaſed” with ſplendor, and equally me 4 
of expenee'; they both juſtiflied their 


ſion to emſelves, by endeavouring to 157 OY : {$5 


lieve it-neceſſary to the extenſion of their,ac<- 

quaintanee and improvement of thelr intereſt 

and whenever any place becàmè vacant, they 

expeed to be repaid by diſtingtion and ag 

vancement. In the aidff of these ſchemes y 

and mee ſnatched away by 
. an 
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3 e 7 the road with 
ALerneſs and regar regard with which we ſhould 
_ Toubtleſs be treated by our uncle. Our re». 
eeption was rather frigid tam malignave;. | 
| we were oh oduced tO, QUE. young coufing. 
ad for the firlt month moro frequently con: 
© foled than upbraided 1 but in a hort time -w 
found our prattle repreſſed our dreſs” nd» 
5 our endear ments unregarded, ah 
dur requieſts referred to the dene 
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- Flt ferme of Ae were new vidlas 
7 54 and every day produced nom in- 


We were ſoon brought to the neceſſiey 
E 1 Foo our imagined equality with 


ur coulins, to whom we funk into humble 
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companĩons without choice or influence, eu- 
en coech har ee ee 
I was unfortunate that our eazly intro 
_ duction into police company and habitual *_ 
— the arts of civility, had given 


us ſuch an appearance'of ſuperiority to the 


aukward baſhfulneſs of our relations, as na- 
turally drew reſpect and preference from 8 


very ſtranger who happetied on any occaſion 


to enter the houſe; and my aunt was forced 8 


do aſſert the dignity df her own Children, 
while they were ſculking in eorhers for fer 
KA their heads in 


ſilent confuſion, by relating the indiſcretioen 245 
of out father, *Mplaying her own kindneſs, 


lamenting the miſery oft birth without ell. 
and declaring her anxiety far” out future pro- 
viſion, and the expedients which ſhe had 
formed to ſecure us from thbſe follits or - 
crimes, to which the conjunction of p de 
and want often gives occaſion. In a 
time care was taken to prevent ſuch vext- | 
tious miſtakesz we were told, that fine 

cloaths would. only fill our heads with falfe 
expectations, and our dreſs was therefore a. ; 
yu gant gra nent | 
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hip nero is act nl 4 750 ah mor- 
übel. We felt no laſting pain from inſolence 


or neglect, but finding that we were favoured 


and commended by all whoſe intepeſt did not 


prompt them to diſcountenance us, preſerved 
our vivacity and ſpirit to years of greater ſenſi 


bility. It then became irkſome and diſguſting to 


live without au principle of action but the 

will of another, afl une often met privately 
in the garden to lament our condition, and to 
Io eaſe our e with n We Þ 


pt $4: AP - 


& Rig are. Weng 3 of inſulet 
3 tokens of contempt, for which it is not 


eaſy to find a name, which vaniſh to nothing 
in an attempt to deſcribe them, and yet may 


by continual repetition, make day paſs after 
day in ſorrow and in terror. Phraſes of cut- 
ſory compliment and eſtabliſhed ſalutation may 
by a different modulation of the voice or caſt 


of the countenance convey contrary meanings, 
and be changed from indications of reſpect to 


expreſſions of ſcorn. The dependant who cul 


tivates delicacy in himſelf very little conſults . | 


his own tranquillity. My unhappy vigilance | 
ig er ery moment diſcovering ſome petulance 
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of accent, or artogance of mien, ſome. vehes 
mence of intertogations gr quickneſs of reply 


that, refals. my. poverty to my mind, and which We | 


| fee} more al as 1 0 " OR rer 


ſent it. H i by 
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think myſelf diſcharged from the duties gf 


gratitude, only becauſe mx kelations do not | : | 


adjuſt their looks at tune their voices to. my 


expeRtation. The inſolence of benefaQion ter- 


minates not in negative rudeneſs or. obliquities 


of inſult, I am often told in expreſs.terms of Ie l 


the miſeries from which charity. has ſnatched. 


me, while multitudes are {uffered by relations 
equally near to devolye upon the;pariſh; an 5 


have more than once heatd i it numbered 


other favours that I am admitted to the ſame 


table with my coulins, i 6 rs 


Tad I fit at the fil 8 ä 
knowledge, but I fit thete only that I may feet | 


the ſtings of inferiority... My enquiries are 


neglected, my opinion is -averborn, my aſſer- 
tions are Controverted ; and, as infolencealways 


propagates itſelf, che ſervants oyerlook me 
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ur inctrilities to which 1 an 1 e 
* me leſd pain were they not agpra- 
the teak of thy liter, 'whoin the | 

young ets hourly tormenting with my 
at of femirine perſecution, As it is faid ot 
de ſüpteme magiſtrate of vin idk be is 
nee in one place and a flave in another, oy 
is a ſervant to her couſins in their apart 
mene, and 4 companion only at the tabfe. 
Her wit and beauty dra b ſo much regard away: 
from them, that they never ſuffer her to ap- 
par wich them in any plate where they folicit 
notice, or expect admifatton, and when they 
are viſited by neighbouring ladies and paſs | 

theit hours in dômieſſic aunts ſhe is 
ſemktinzes called t fal k Witney, infulted 


With Contemptubus Ktsdbömts, and MINE 


xo her ifedle Wert her PHEE is fßpged. Tue 

heir has of late by the ination of hg fiffers . 
begun t6 harraſs her with cowniſh jocularity 
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of waggery pon her, ane | 
if not encouragement of his father, treats eb 
with fuck ficentious bali, nt Te. + * . 
though I cannot Pupifh. . * 5 
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which, polutes, ity oifes, with. contumely,, ang 
may, be truly ſaid to pander to-ptide, I, would, 
willingly he told, whethetinſolence does, not 
reward, its awy, liberaliniet,, and ONE be, . 
that cxagts, ſeryility, can with JuRice. at the, | 
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misfortunes are unavoidably incident 


: wo human life, that calamity will neither be 
repelled by fortitude, nor eſcaped by flight, 


neither awed by gfeatneſs, nor cluded by 


ſicians, who when 
deſtroy ſenſibility 42d, 
by opiates the ineffcacy of their other me- 
dicines. The panegyriſts of calamity have 
more frequently gained applauſe to their wit, 
than aoquieſcence to their arguments; For : 


obſcurity ; "philoſophers have endtavbùred 
to reconcile us to chat condition Which they 
cannot teach us to mend, by perſuading us 


that moſt of our evils are made afflictiye 
only by ignorance or pcrverſeneſs, and that 


nature has 'annexed to every viciſſitude of 


external circumſtances, ſome advantage ſuſn- 


cient to overbalance all its inconveniencies. 


Tus attempt may WAR be july ſuf. 
pected of reſemblance whe; 2 of phy- 
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has it appeared that the moſt muſical otatory 
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or ſubtle ratiocination has been able long to 
averpower the anguiſh of oppreſſion, the te- 
diouſneſs of age * che N 
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Ver Saw of nnn hat, i 
n much has been attempted, ſomething” - 
has been performed; though the diſcoveries b 
or acquiſitions of man are not always adequate 
to the expectations of his pride, they are at leaſt. 
ſufficient to animate his induſtry. The an- 


| tidotes. with which philoſophy has medicated | 


the cup of life, though they cannot. give it 
ſalubrity and ſweetneſs, have. at leaſt alayed 


. its bitterneſs, and contempered its malignity z/ 15 
the balm which ſhe drops upon the wounds 


of the mind, N b ape; fie 
1 7 T0 11 50 | 
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Br ſuffering inch) abet ee a- 


| oi we ſecure ourſelves from vain and im- 


moderate diſquiet ; we.'preſerve for better 
purpoſes that ſtrength whith would be unpro- 
frably waſted in wild efforts of deſperation, 


and. maintain that cireumſpection which may 
enable us 0 ſeize every ſupport, and im- 
prove every alleviation. This calthneſs will 


de 


* 


14 8 CuniOs1 7 is, in great and generous 
minds the firſt, paſſion and the laſt z and 


3 


to any undertaking, than the hope of en. 
tha Ones ind cnn he ae 
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cena ae 0 and boderexcurs | b 
co nor perhaps can there be p propoſed to 
thoſe who have been accuſtomed to rene 
ſures of thought, 4 more. powerful ĩncitement 


* 


* . * 2 


their imagination with new images, of 


pars 


Wurn Jof in Vale kus Flaccus, would 
incline - the young prince Aagſtus to accom - 


pany him in the fiſt en be navigations b. 


diſperſes his apprehenſions of danger 

preſentations dd the ner wat of S 
heaven which the expedition would "ſpread © 
before their eyes; and tells him with nt 


grief he will hear at their return, K | 


tries which F 5 2 
War e ape apdes f UI, 


Nane forſon grove ri aur: u rev 
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| Acaſtur was ſoon prevaled upon by hig curi-' | 
oſity to ſet rocks and hardfhips' at deflance, 


. and commit his life to the windsy and the ſame 


motives have in all ages had the fame effect 


1 24 1 os * ; 
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upon thoſe whom the deſire of fame or wiſe! 


Ene diſtinguiſhed from the lower order 


of n lee 85 od 


ho therefore. it can be proved that Altre 
is. neceſſary to the attainment of” knowledge, 
and that a happy fituation hides from us ſo 


large a part of the field of meditation, the 


envy. of many who repine at the ſight of afs 


fluence: and ſplendor will be much diminiſh- 
ed; for ſuch is the delight of mental ſuperio- 
rity, that none on whom nature or ſtudy 
have conferred it, would re the ones” 


of em by its l. 2100 {240 FEA 
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17 1 is certain; that howerer the rhetorick 


of Seneca may have dreſſed adverſity with ex- 


trinſick ornaments, he has juſtly repreſanted 
it. as affording ſome opportunities of ob- 
ſervation, which cannot be found in conti- 
nual ſucceſs; he has truly aſſerted,” that tb) 
eſcape misfortune is to want inſtruction, and 
Wm 
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4 5 man can enjoy happineſs without 


thinking that he enjoys it, cin experienoe of 
calamity is neceſſary to a juſt ſenſe 


merely comparative, and the evil which eve- 
ry man feels will be: ſufficient to diſturb and 
harraſa him if he does not know how much? 


gorated by the interpoſmion of darker bo- 
diess the lights of a picture are heightened 


by the ſhades-| The higheſt pleaſure which 


nature has Indulged to ſenſitive por option 
is that of reſt aſter fatigue; yet that ſtate 


which labour heightens into delight is with- 
out it only eaſe, and is incapable of ſatisfy- 


ing the mind without the dien al 
diverſified amuſcments. | 

Fnaspabir s ebe. afſerted — Sons 
eu, very. much obſtructs the e of 
ourſelves, No man can form a juſt eſtimate, 
of, his own powers by unactive ſpeculation. 
That fortitude which has eneountered no 
dangers, that prudence, which has ſurmount- 
ed no diſſiculties, that integrity which has 
a 


0 


of better 
fortune ; for the good of our preſent / ſtate is 


| 
| 
| 
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be conſidered but as gold not yet brought to 

the teſt, of which therefore the true value 
cannot be aſſigned. . He that traverſes the Hut 
without an  adverfary,* may receive, ' ſays the 
philoſopher, 'the: reward ¶ victoty, but: le has 


0 pr 
eſt happineſs of man to contemplate bimſelf 
with ſatisfaction, and to receive the gratula - 
tions of his own conſcience,” he whoſe cou- 
rage has made way amidſt the turbulenee of 


oppoſition, | and whoſe vigout has jbroken ' 

— of diſtreſs, has many ad- 
| over theſe that have ſlept in the 
Landes ur indelencez and whoſe retroſpect of b 
time can entertain them with nothing but 
Were v 02668 eng 7 gs 
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EO 3 is PUNE witty a for- 
tune to a [nearer inſpection of the manners 
principles and affections of mankind. Prin- 
- ces, when they would know the opinions 
or grievances: of their ſubjects, find it ne- 
ceſſary to ſteal away from the grandeur f 
guards and attendants, and mingle on equal 
terms among the people. To him who is 
r W 


— 


or + hats nothing is ſhown in its 85 


form. The behawiour of all that approach. 


him is regulated by his humour, their narra- 

tives are adapted to his inclihation, and their 
reaſonings determined by his opinions, what- 
ever can alarm ſuſpicion, or ' excite reſent- 
ment is carefully ſuppreſſed, and nothing ap- 
pears? but uniformity: of ſentiments and ar- 
dor of affection. It may be obſerved, that 
the unvaried-complaidance which ladies have 


the right of exaRting, keeps them generally 


untikilled in human nature; Proſperity will 


enjoy the female prerogatives, and 


thenkide dein danger of female 


ignorante. Truth is ſcarcely to be heard but 


- by thoſe from whom it can ſerve no intereſt 
| to conceal it, and the true motives of con- 


duct will be only ſhewn when the mind acts 


from ans 10 5 
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AHE writers of einde aide 9 


have traced with great appearance of 
— the effects of time upon the hu- 
man body, by marking the various periods of 
tze conſtitution, and the ſeveral ſtages by 
vhich animal life makes its progreſs: from in- 
- fancy to decrepitude. Though their obſer- 
vations have not enabled them ito diſeouer 
how manhood may be accelerated, or old age 
retarded, yet ſurely if they be conſidered 
only as the amuſements of curioſity, they 
are of equal importance with conjectures 
on things more remote, with catalogues of 
the fixed ſtars, and calculations of the bulk 
of planets. i 


Ir had been a talk worthy of the moral 
philoſophers 1 to bave conſidered with equal 
cate 
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care the climactericks of the mind; to hre 
1 the time at which. every paſſion 
begins and ceaſes to predominate, and noted 
eee wen e 
ene nen ner 


Tas RP of a are not to be 
ſtated with equal certainty: Our bodies grow 
up under the care of nature, and depend ſo lit 
tle on our oαõIn management, that ſomething 
more than negligence is neceſſary to diſcom - 
poſe their ſtructure, or impede their vigour. 
But our minds are committed in a great 
meaſure firſt to the direction of others and 
afterwards of ourſelves. It would be diffi- 


cult to protract the weakneſs of infancy be- 


yond the uſual time, but the mind may be 


very eaſily [hindered from its ſhare of im- 


provement, and the bulk and ftrength of 
manhood muſt, without the aſſiſtance of edu- 
cation and inſtruction, be informed only wn 
the nee As a child, 


ven amidſt all hs e diſorder and Hegel 
which variety of diſcipline, example, con- 
verſation, and employment produce in the 
intellectual advances of different men, there is 
ſtill diſcovered by a vigilant ſpectator ſuch a 


„ general 
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[ gederal and remote ſimilitude as may be en- 

pected in the ſame common natute affected 
by external eircumſtances indefinitely varied. 

We all enter the world in equal ignorance, 
gaze round about us an the ſame objects, and 
have our firſt pains and pleaſures, our firſt 
bopes and fears, our firſt averſiqns and de- 


fires from the ſame cauſesz and thangh as we 


proceed farther, life opens wider proſpects to 
our view, and accidental impulſes determine 
us to different paths, yet as every mind, how- 
ever vigorous or abſtracted, is x ted in 


its preſent ſtate of union to receive its infor- 


mations, and execute its purpoſes by the in- 
tervention of the body, the uniformity of 
our corporeal nature communicates; jitſelf 0 
our intellectual! operations; and thoſe whoſe 
abilities or knowledge incline them. moſt: to 
deviate from the' general round of life, are 


recülled n e 


of their exiſtence. 


Ir we conſider the exerciſes of the mind, 
it will be found that im each part of life fome 
particular faculty is more eminently employ- 


ed. When the treaſures of knowledge are 
e 
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alike on either hand, and every thi - equally 
unknown. and unexamined ſeems of eq 4 
cited. ee e defilidey e 
She applies by turns t& every. object, enjoys 
ue 
1 She delights to catch up looſe: 
and uncognedted ideas, but Rtarth away from: 
ſyſtems. and "complications which would ob- 
ee ee en 


Wee ab d. Aiſling Hg 
leted by theſe erratick and haſty ſurveys, the 
fancy is buſied in arranging them; und com-- 
dines them into pleaſing pictures with more 
reſemblance toi the realities of life as enpe- 
rience advances, and new obſervations · recti - 
fy the former. Whlle the judgment is yet 
uninformed. and unably to. compare the 
draughts of: fiction with: their originals, we 
are delighted with - improbable adventures, 
impracticable virtues, and inimitable charac-- 
ters: But in proportion, as we have. more 
opportunities of. acquainting» ourſelves wiih⸗ 
| ling nature, we are ſooner diſguſted with: 
cop in which there appears no reſemblance. 


G 5, 8 We: 


We firſt diſcard — and en 
then exact greater and greater degrees of pro- 
bability, but at laſt become cold and inſenſi- 
Dlelto the charms of falſhood, hotrever pe. 
cioys; and ſromp the imitation of truth which 
are never Aae tranafer our affection to 
truth 1 | 
AGEL WE bb „ am 
No e un of judg- 
ment or reaſen; we begin / to find [Neth | 
_- Pleaſure, but in comparing arguments, ſta- | 
ting propoſitions, diſentangling perplexities, 
clearing ambiguities, and deducing conſe- 
quences. The painted vales of imagination 
axe deſerted, and our intellectual activity is 
exerciſed in winding through the labyrinths 
of fallacy, and toiling-with' firm and cauti- 
'- ous ſteps up the narrow tracks of demonſtra- 
tion. Whatever may lull vigilance, or miſ- 
lead attention is contemptuouſly rejected, and 
every diſguife in which errof my be con- 
cealed, is carefully obſerved, till by degrees 
a certain number of inconteſtable or unſuſ- 
pected propoſitions are eſtabliſhed, ' and at 
laſt concatenated into WI + or ber 1 
* into . e 
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A len oh til ſucceeds 1 Ader. 
Ae mind lies at eaſe in the contempla- 
tion of her own attainments without any de- 
fire of new conqueſts or excurſions, This 
is the age of recollection and narrative; the 
opinions are ſettled, and the avenues of ap- 
prehenſion ſhut, againſt any new intelli nge; 
the days that are to follod muſt paſs = 
inculcation of precepts already colleted, an An 
aſſertion of tenets already received; 557 Fro 
is henceforward ſo odious as oppoſition, fo 
infolent : as doubt, bf ſo  Gangerous: as s KoVElty.. 


IN like SET the panibns uſurp the ſepa- 
rate command of the ſucceſſive perlods of 
life To the happiheſs of our Fete years 6 
nothing | more ſeems neceſſary than fer- 
dom from reſtrünt: Every man may temem- 5 
ber that if he was left to himſelf, and indulged 
in the diſpoſal of his own time, he was once 
content without the ſuperaddition of any ac- 
tual Pleaſure. The new Word is itſelf a ban- 
quet, and till we have. exhauſted the freth- 
= of life, -we have always about us ſifi6- 
gratifications: The ſunſhine quickens ts 
8 bs; and the ſhade invites us to ſleep. 
Por 
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| Bur v we "hes hogs Hofer ih wn 
4 ative felicity, and are ſolicited, by our ſenſes 


And appetites to more powerful delights, as 


dhe taſte of him who. has ſatisfied. his.hunger 
muſt be excited by artificial. ſtimulations. 
The fimplicity of natural amuſement is now: 
: paſt, andart and.contrivance muſt 1 improve our 
pleaſures; but in time art like nature is ex- 
hauſted, and the TOO 8s OE ſupply 
the Fino the ORs e 


1 ittention is "how 8 * 
Aa to intereſt, in which pleaſure is per- 
haps included, though diffuſed to a wider 

extent, and protracted through new grada- 

"tions... Nothing now dances before. the eyes 
but wealth and power,. nor rings in the car. 
but the voice of fame; wealth, to Which, 
however variouſly denominated, every man 

at. ame time or other aſpires, power, which 
"an wiſh to obtain within their circleof action, 
And fame, which no man, however high or 

mean, however wiſe or ignorant, was. yet 
LV able to deſpiſe. Now prudence and. foreſight 
_exert- their influence: No. hour is devoted 
un. any * enjoy ment, no act or 
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ane Se en e e eee 
is referred to- ſome diſtant end; the accom- 
pliſhment of ane deſign begins another, and 


the vhiqus with, eee, 2 


former eee Wert ts iy 7 e i 

Ar leon fame is. , to be uncertain, 
and power to be dangerous; the man whoſe 
vigour. and alacrity begin to forſake him, by 
degrees contracts his defigns,. remits his formen 
multiplicity. of perſuits, and extends no longer- 
his regard: to-any other honour than the repu- 
tation of wealth, or any other-influence than 
its power. Avarice is generally the ha paſſion 
of thoſe lives of which the finſt part has been- 
ſquandered. in plẽaſure, and the ſecond devoted 
to ambition. He that ſinks under the fati gut 
of getting wealth, lulls his age wich th mide 
ORE ge; mm; 06 


I HAVE in this view of life 3 | 
as actuated only by natural deſires, and yielding 
to their own inclinations without regard to 
ſuperior. principles by hieb tile force of ex- 
ternal: agents may be counteracted, and the 
temporary prevalence of: paſſions. reſtrained. 
In wall indeed = operate, human, 
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deſires will be always ranging from one object 5 
to another; but theſe motions though Very 
powerful are not reſiſtleſs; nature may be regü- 
lated, and deſires Serbe; and to contend 
with the predominance of ſucceſſive paffionb, 
to be endangered firſt by one affection, and 
then by another, 1 is the condition upon- which 
we are to paſs our time, the time of our pre- 
paration for that ſtate which ſhall put an end to 
n to 33 25 and to change. | 


Nuns, 51 wah apy aue, 2. I 75 
Tia mæſtum N 

e verbs "cents, fratum be minarum. 
eras 4 7 Hon. 
r was 5 7 Wiſdoaa, e FIG, of 
cc antient times, to confider what is moſt 

_ + &. uſeful as moſt illuſtrious.” If this rule be 
obſerved with regard to works of genius, 
more to be cultivated than the epiftolary ſtile, 
fnce none is of more various or frequent uſe, 
through the whole ſubordination of ae 
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Ir has yet happened that among the nume- 
rous Writers which our nation has produced, 
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equal perhaps always in force and genius, and 
of late in elegance and accuracy to thoſe of 
| — other country; very few have endeavoured 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the publicationiof 
letters, Except. fuch as were written in the 
diſcharge” of publick truſts, and during the 
tranſaction of great affairs, which though they 
afford precedents to the mini ſter, and memo- 
rials to the hiſtorian, are of no uſe as ex- 
amples of the familiat ſtile, e of ehe 
correſpondence: Minn ee ; 214 15 it 
Ir it be enquired” " foreigners how this 
deficiency has happened i in the literature of a 
country, where all indulge "themſelves with fo 
little danger in ſpeaking and writing, may we, 
not withourzither bi eqtry or arrogance inform 
them, that i it muſt be 3 im puted to our con- | 
tempt of trifles, and our due ſenſe of the dig- 
nity of the publick? We do not think it 
reaſonable to fill the world with volumes from 
which nothing can be learned, nor expect that 
the employ ments of the buſy, or dhe amuſe- 
ments of the gay, ſhould © give way to nar- 
ratives of our private "affairs, complaints of 
abſence, expreſſions of w or declara- 
tions of fidelity. 
-* " 
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ten Learns: 
Th eienr 8 of the innumerable 
kitem by , which.. the, wits. of France have 
ech their names, will. proye that other 
nations need not. be diſcouraged from the like 
attempts by the conciauſneſs of inability; for 
furely it is not very difficult to aggravate trifling. 
misfortunes, to- magnify familiar incidents, - 
repeat adulatory- profeſſions, accumulate ſervile 
| hyperboles, and produce all that can be found 
in the e remains of Veiturs * 


[Sax a6 nth. of: is —7 be raſſed in. 
affairs conſiderable only by their frequent 
oecurrenoe, and much of tlie pleaſure which. 
our condition allows muſt be produced by 
giving elegante to trifles, it is neceſſary to 
learn how to become little without becoming 
mean, to maintain the neceſſary intercourſe 
of civility, and fill up the vacuities of action 
by agreeable- appearances. It had th 
been of advantage if ſuch of our writers as. 
have excelled in the art of decoratin g infigni- 
 ficance, had ſupplied us with a few ſallies of 
innocent gaiety, effuſions of honeſt tender- 
neſs,, or exclamations of 3 hurry. 
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kererer has be deer resse * 
The art of compoſing works 
of genius has never been taught but by the: 
example of thoſe who performed it by natural 
vigour of imagination, and reQitude'of judg- 
ment. As we have few letters, we have like- 
wile few criticiſms upon the epiſtolary ſtile. 
The obſervations with which 7/alfþ has in- 
troduced his pages of inanity are ſuch as give 
him little claim to the rank affigned him by 
Dryden among the criticks. Letters, eee 
are intended as reſemblances of conver fation, and 
the chief excellencies of converſation are good 
humour and good breeding. This remark; equally 

valuable for its novelty and propriety; he 
dilates and (enforces with an appearance of 
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Wine ee eee 
qualities of a letter. It has been always known 
that he who endeavours to pleaſe muſt appear 
pleaſed, and he who would not provoke rude- 
neſs muſt not practiſe it. But the queſtion 
lary performance is how gaiety or ciyility may 
be properly expreſſed, as among the criticka 
5 | 9 
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in hiſtory it is not conteſted whether truth 
,ought to be preſerved, but ra te erg 
MiB is bende 
i vai} Rt tt e T 7: 3 
44. letters are nitten en ſubjects, in 
all ſtates of mind, they cannot be properly 
reduced to ſettled rules, or deſcribed by 
any ſingle charaReriſtic; and we may ſafely 
diſentangle our minds from critical embarraſ- 
ments, by determining that /a letter has no 
peculiarity but its. form, and that * is 
to be refuſed admiſſion which would be pro- 
per in any other method of treating the ſame 
ſubject. The qualities of the epiſtolary ſtile 
moſt frequently required are eaſe and ſimpli - 
city, an even flow of unlaboured: diction, and 
lan artleſs arrangement of abvious ſentiments. 
But cheſe directions are no ſooner. appliad to 
uſe, than their ſcantineſs and imperfection 
became evident. Letters are written to the 
great and to the mean, to the learned and the 
ignorant, at reſt and in. diſtreſs, in ſport and 
in paſſion. Nothing can be more improper 
than eaſe and laxity of expreſſion, when the 
importance of the fubject impreſſes ſolieitude, 
or the TY of the m— exact reverence. 
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"0 HAT: latter 1 by FOCI IE 
er nee nature is true, becauſe nothing 
but conformity. to nature can male any com- 
. poſition. beautiful or juſt. Nut ĩt is natural to 
deꝑart from familiarity of language upon occa- 
ſions not familiar: Whatever elevates the ſen- 
. timents will conſequently raiſe the expreſſion; 
whatever fills us with hope or terror will pro- 
duce, ſorge-perturbatian of images, and ſome 
figurative, diſtortions of phraſe. Wherever 
we are ſtudious to pleaſe we are afraid of 
truſting our firſt thoughts, and endeavour to 
recommend our opinion by ſtudied ornaments, 
; vOcUrMey foaothods and ene 1 
+50, 0008 76. rn bom e en 
» Trathe perſonages of che cc 
a n langunge in 
the tranſports of anger to: the turgid vehe - 
mence of tragedys the opiſtnlary writer jr eng | 
likewiſe, without cenſure ;:comply with the 
varieties pf, his mattor. If great euents ate to 
be related; he may with all: the ſoleninity of 
an hiſtorian, deduse them from their cauſes, 
connect them with their concomitants, and 
trace them to their conſequences. If a diſ- 
ba non, is to be eſtabliſhel, orſa remote 
„. VERY 14%, * brin- 
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principle to be inveſtigated, he may detail W | 
|  reafonings'with- all the nicety of ſyllopiſtick 
method. If 'a menace is to be averted, or a 
benefit implored, he may without any viola- 
tion of the edicts of criticiſm call every power 
of rhetorick to his aſſiſtance, and try Way 
pert or papaya ghar d e «tþ 


- Tera char dave ino- other tn than the 
entertainment of the correſpondent are more 
properly regulated by critical precepts, becauſe 
the matter and ſtile are equally arbitrary, and 
rules are more neceſlary, as there is larger 
power of a e In lettert of 550 kind, ſome 

| e de add tien by ite Rh 
net, and will allow them nd means of 
delighiting but dhe ſoft lapſe of calm 'melli« 
Auence; others adjuſt them by the epigrath, 
and expect pointed ſentences and forcible: 
periods. The one party conſiders exemption: 
from Faults as the, height of excellence; the 
other looks upon neglect of excellente w the 
moſt diſguſting fault; one zvoids ęenſure, cho 
other aſpires to praiſe; one is always Widanger 
„ f 9 855 en on tieviink © 
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- Wn the ſubjeRt has no intrinſick dignity 
it muſt neceſſarily owe its attractions to arti- 
ficial enibelifhiients; and may catch at all 
advan which the art of writing can ſupply. 
fie W Pim, ſends his fiend 4 portion 
for his daughter, will without Pliny's | elo- 
quende or addreſs,” find means of exciting 
gratitude, and ſecuring acceptance; but he that 
has no preſent to make but a garland, a rib- 
bon, or ſome petty curioſity, muſt endeavour, | 
to recommend 1 his manner of giving it. 


TN which letters are written, 
when no intelligence” is .communicated, or 
buſineſs tranſacted, is to preſerve in the minds 
of the abſent either love or eſteem; to excite, 
love e muſt impart . pleaſure, and to, raiſe, 
eſteem we . muſt diſcover abilities. Pleaſure , 
will generally be given, as abilities are Gdiplayed, 
by ſcenes of imagery, points of conceit, unex- . 
pected ſallies and artful compliments. Trifles | 
always require exuberance ef ornament; the 
building @hich has no one? can be. . 
only for the 
pedble muſt be dich apa} wr 
to be valued as a diamond; and words | 
ſurely to be laboured when wey are ĩ 
to * for OW.” 
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N e 23494 11: 1524 oben 
ER: tre bwin oe Heu by with 


all ap6logy'ts rudeneſs” He tak has 


an unwelcome meſlage to deliver, or un- 


happy incidetit*to relate, may perhaps 
ſome proof of tenderneſs and delicacy, 
ceremonial introduction and gradual diſcovery, 
becauſe the mind, upon which the weight 


* 


ſorrow is to fall, gains time for the College 7 
of its powers; but nothing is more abſurd than 
to delay the commupfcatlon of Pleafure, 6; 1400 5 


torment curioſity by i AL 2 and to. 1 
hope by anticipation. 85 1 lov 


ni; 
Cor 


1 aratu. forbear the arts 175 oh 


reſpondents are generally. catch to Tecnts 


atmiffion, for Thave' had too many oppor- 
tunities of remarking the power © 5 bs 3 
and "intereſt; to dou "that 1 Thall' be | 
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by you! with a diſpoſition to approve, when 
I declare that my narrative has no other 
tendency” than to e and nere ä 
e _—_— | | 


* 
1 


Aya sn On nod 
1 FO aheciſdronc: a e — * 
whoſe patrimony had been waſted by a long 
ſucceſſion of ſquariderers till he was unable to 
ſupport any of his children except n in 
the hereditary -dignity--of idleneſs. 
therefore ſent to ſchool, and obliged to em- 
ploy that: part of life in ſtudy which my pro- 
genitors had devoted to the hawk and heund, 
I was: in my eighteenth year diſpatched 
with loud praiſes from my maſter to the uni- 
verſity , without any rural honours or accbom- 
ür T had' never killed a 2 wood. 


vn for, AL + nid 


, 


1 % 
— 4 9 


Ar the alem Peanünder to G 
my acquiſitions with very little envy of the 
noiſy hgppineſs which my elder brother had 
the fortune to enjoy, and having obtained my 
degree at the uſual time, retired into the 
country to eonſider at leiſure to what pro- 
feſton T W .confine that application, 


: which 


which 185 n been eee 
8 knowledge. Tadeliberateupon r 
5 and honour forbid to be retracted, is 
certainly reaſonable, yet to let looſe a * 
tion equally to the advantages and inconve-- 
niencies of every employment is not without 
danger ; ; new motives are every moment ope- 
rating on every ſide; and mechanicks have 
; 2 eee that era _ 


3 


81 | £75 46 ; 
Wa I was 4 wifing in NE af | 


an old adventarer who had been once the 
intimate friend of my father arrived from the 
Indies with a large fortune, which he had fo 
much harraſſed himſelf in that 
fickneſs and infirmity left him no other de- 
ſire than th die in his native. country. His 
wealth eaſily procured him an invitation to 
paſs his life with us, and being incapable of 
any amuſement but eonverſation, - he ne- 
ceſfarily became familiariſed to me, whom 
he found ſtudious and domeſtick. Pleaſed 
with an opportunity of imparting my know- _ 
ledge, and eager of any intelligence that might 
encreaſe it, I delighted his curioſity with hiſto- 
cle as, De uf paicys: 1 1 


04h, N ANIE LEK ws 


plications of riaturey and gratified his vaiiity 


by frequent enquiries after the products of 
diſtant countries, and eee : 
inhabitants. >” 


2 
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r ee eee 


favour of our gueſt, wh! being withour 
" heirs was naturally expected to enrich the 
family friend; but neither Attempted 
to alienate me, nbr tô ingratiate himſelf. He 
was indeed little: -qualified to ſolicit the af- 
fection of an old traveller, for the remiſneſs 
of his education had left Nm without any 
rule of TN, but his \preſent humour, He 
often forſook the old gentleman in the midſt 
of an adventure, becauſe the horn ſounded in 
the edu ya ard, and Would havg | loſt an op- 

e bolt only of knowing the hiſtory, 
but ſharing the wealth of the Mogul, for the 
trial of a new b N or the che of a 
e 


6 | 9 £ 
10 was cee not long bestes our new 
friend declared his intention of bequeathing 
to me the profits of his commerce, as the 
only man in & family by whom he could 
H | expect 


* . 


1 ; 
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expect them to be rationally enjoyed This 
diſtinction drew upon me the envy, not onſy 
of my brother hut my father. As no man 
is willing to believe that he ſuffers by his 
own fault, they imputed the preference which 5 
I had obtained to artiſce and fraud, adula- 
tory compliances or malignant calumnies, 
To no purpoſe did I call upon my patron. to 
atteſt my innocence, for who; will believe 
what he-wiſhes to be falſe? The ſame heat 
and ignorance which gave me the firſt ad- 

, vantage confirmed my ſuperiority,” they for- 
ced their inmate by repeated inſults to 
depart from the houſe, and I was foon ad 7 

| 125 b treatment n to follow him. 


1 choſe his 9 in a the 1 117 | 

ondon, where reſt tranquility and. medicine | 

reſtored himto partof the health which he had 

4 Joſt. - I pleaſed. myſelf with. perceiving that l 

ess not likely to obtain an immediate poſſeſ- 
ſion of wealth, which no labour of mine had 

| eee to acquire; and that he We had 

- + - thus diſtinguiſhed me, might hope to obtain 
a few years of chearfulneſs and plenty, and 
end his life without a total fruſtration of 

=. thoſe bleſlings, which, whatever be their real 
Tee value, 
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value, he had ſought with ſo much diligence, 
| and; purchaſed. with . 125 nn 4 
. ** n | N . N 
Es indeed left me. no,realan/'to. tepins: at 
* recovery, for he was willing to accuſtom 


me early to the uſe of money, and ſet a- 


part for my annual expences ſuch a revenue 
as I had ſcarcely dared to image to myſelf in 
the warmeſt moments of hope and ambition. 
I, can Vet congratulate myſelf that fortune 
has ſeen her golden cup once taſted without 
inebriation. Neither my modeſty nor pro- 
dence were overwhelmed by affluence; my 
elevation was without inſolence, and my ex- 
pence without profuſion. Employing the in- 
fluence which money always confers, to the 
enlargement of my views and improvement 
of my underſtanding, I mingled ſometimes 
in parties of gaiety, and ſometimes in 
conferences of learning, appeared in every 
place where inſtruction was to be found, 
and imagined that by ranging through all 
the diverſities of life I had acquainted my- 
ſelf fully with human nature, and learned all 


that was to be known of the ways of men. 
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1 * Adee Böwvset, that be Aiſo- 
verel how much was wanting to the comple. ; 
tion of my knowledge, and found that, ac- 
cording to Seheca's femark, 1 had hitherto" 
ſcen the world but on one fide. My patron's 
confidence in his enereaſe of ſtrength tempted 
Him to . of and irregularityʒ; he 

caught à fever by riding in the gain, of 
which he died Aron on the N 0 day. 


J buried him without any of the heir's af- 


fected grief or ſecret exultation; then prepa- 
paring to take a legal poflediion of his for- 
tune, opened his cloſet, where I found a 


will, made at his firſt arrival, by which my 
father was appointed the chief inheritor of 
his riches, and nothing was left me but a le- 
gacy ſufficient to * me in W en, | 
gion of __ Kudies, - 1 | Y 

1 nan not yer bone fuch ! in * 
perky as to continue it by any acts of for- 


gery or injuſtice, and made haſte to inform 


my father of the riches which had been given 


him, not by ſettled kindneſs, but by the de- 


lays of indolence, and the cowardice of age. 
The hungry family flew like vulturs on their 


my | | * 


N 13. The RAMB L ER. 10 
prey, and ſoon made my diſappointment pub- | 


lick by the tumult of their claims, and the 
en their; eee r SF 433 yn 31411 8 


Ir was now my part to i law I 
ſhould repair the diſappointment which I had 


ſuffered. I could not but triumph in my 


long liſt of friends which compriſed almoſt 


every name that power or knowledge entitled 
to emiſence, and in the proſpect of the in- 
numerable roads to .honout and preferment 


which I had, ſaid open to myſelf by the wiſe 


uſe of temporary riches. I believed nothing 
neceſſary but that I ſhould continue that ac- 
quaintance to which I had been fo readily 
admitted, and which had hitherto been cul- 
tivated on bath ſides with equal ardour- 


* Favs * 


- Fux! of theſe e 1 one e | 
ning ordered a chair, with an intention to 


make my uſual circle of morning viſits, 


Where I firſt ſtopped I aw two footmen lol- 


ling at the door, who told me, without any 
change of poſture or collection. of, counte- 


nance, that their maſter was at home, and 


ſuffered me to open the inner door without 
aſſiſtance. 4 found my . ſtanding, * 


H 3 
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. was tutiling wich my former freedom: 


was formally entreated to ſit down, hüt did 


not ſtay to be favoured with any nam 
42 per geared | 


21 DES: Boi 4 of © 1˙1 


* My next AIR "ey hide 4 the 


levee of a ſtateſman, who received me with 


| an embrace öf tenderneſs, that he might 


with more decency publiſn my change of 
fortune to the e, ſycopharits about him. After 
he had eajdycd the triumph of condolefer; 


he turned to à wealthy ftockjobber, and left 


me expoſed" to the ſcorn of thoſe who had 
lately courted wt notice > And bn! BY 
m a 


7 „ 


. 


1 wAs he gt bn at ce der of ano- 
ther, who upon my entrance adviſed me with 
great folemnity to think of ſonie ſettled pro · 
viſion for life. I left him and hurried away 
to an old friend, who profeſſed himſelf un- 
ſuſceptible of any imprefions from profpe- 
tity or tare,” begged that he night 
* Sun aden he be was mbte at leifure: | 25 

Or fixty-ſeveri'doors at man F booked 
w the rſt U r E my appearance in a 
* mour- 
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mourning dreſa, I was denied admiſſion at 


ſorty ſeven; was ſuffered at thirteen to wait 

in, the outer room ill buſineſs was diſpatched; 
at four was entertained with a few queſtiong 
about the weather; at one heard the footnfen * 
rated for bringing my name; and at two was 
informed i in the flow of caſual converſati 
how much a man = 1 degrades Wa 
by mean — 8 1 


49 


2 
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reception I ſhould find among the ladies, but 


I found that my patron had carried all my 
powers of pleaſing to the grave. J had for- 
merly been celebrated as a wit, and not per- 
ceiving any langour in my imagination, I 
eſſayed to revive that gaiety which had hi- 


therto broken out involuntarily before my 


ſentences were finiſhed. My remarks were 
now heard with a ſteady.countenance, and if 
a girl happened to give way to babitual mer- 
riment, her ſorwardneſs was g with a 
eren 0 her anden an aunt. 
nn 1 one 1 baer infmiey 
and diſeaſe ; every lady whom I meet in the 
Mall is too weary to walk ;. all whom Ien- 
\ H 4 treat 
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treat to ſing are troubled with colds ; if I pro- 
poſe cards they are afflicted with the head- 
ach ; if I invite. them to ot WA they 
mme bear a crowd. 114 


hw this might be e but Az is 
a us of mortals who think my underſtand- 
ing impaired with with my fortune; exalt 
themſelves to the dignity of advice, and 
whenever we happen to meet, preſume to pre- 
ſcribe my conduct, regulate my ceconomy, 
and direct my purſuits. Another race equally 


iümpertinent and equally deſpicable, are every 


moment recommending to me an attention 
to my intereſt, and think themſelves en- 
titled by their ſuperior prudence to reproach 
me if I ſpeak or move en re to 
e 55 ; 80 0 


® 


LW: 


Suck, Mr. Router, is — power of 
wealth, that it commands the ear of great- 
neſs and the eye of beauty, gives ſpirit to 
the dull, and authority to the timorous; and 
leaves him from whom it departs, without 
virtue and without underſtanding, the ſport 
of caprice, the ſcoff of inſolence, the flave 
of meanneſs, and the pupil of ignorance. 
J am, &c. 
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mo dict. 4 4 285 to wy 
and ungerfiang: "Wha ＋ 
the antients upon government; * N to caſt 
their eyes round upon the world, and conſi- 
der by what cauſes the proſperity of commu- | 
nities is viſibly influenced, and why ſome ; 


are worſe 0d whey detter ieee. 
Tus ae ouſt be purſued by h im 


who hopes to become eminent in any other 
part of knowledge. Tb frſt taſk ; is to ſearchs 
books, the next to contemplate nature. He: 
muſt firſt poſſeſs himſelf of the intelleQuat ' 
treaſures. which the diligence of former. ages 
has accumulated, and then endeavour to en 
creaſe them by his.own collections. 


N * 
* 
— 
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1 an mental dee of the preſent. gene- | 
* ration," is impatience of ſtudy, contempt of 
the great maſters. of antient wiſdom, and a 
. diſpoſition to rely wholly upon unaſfiſted 
genius and natural ſagacity: The wits of 


::theſe happy days have diſcovered a way to 


fame, which the dull caution of our labori- 
dus anceſtors durſt never attempt; they cut 
"the knots of ſophiſtry which it Was 12 E 
2 buſineſs of years to untie; "Bigd of 

elves enabled to "ſve all difficultics' by lu. | 
den irradiations of intelligence, and compre- 


hend long proceſſes of argument * khnne⸗ 


"| diate intuition. | 


* 
sien 


| . 49 
A who bine Hatte Mens * into 
this opinion of their own abilities, look down 


on all Who Waſte their lives"6ver books, as 
15 A race of inferior beings condemned by a- 


* 


ture to perpetual pupillage, qualified” for no 
higher employ! ment than that of propaga- 
ting opinions implicitly received, and 
| fruitleſl endeavouring to remedy their bar- 
renneſs by inceſſant cultivation, ox ſuc- 
cour their feebleneſs by ſubſidiary? Arength. 
41 hey n chat none would be more in- 

duſtrious 


500 


bis own, e 


pos 1h _ prom, ik they were not. more 


ſenſible of deficiencies, and readily | con- 


dude, that he Who PS, no confidence in 


bis a 11 en Wha 
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ob is 3 pale mY Ao ud is 
more in danger of erroneous calculations than 


. thoſe by which a man, complites the force of 
his own OM It. . happens at our 


entrance int d, that by the natural 


Attraction o enen we aſſoclate with 
men like Kae young, ſprightly, and ip- 


norant, and rate our, accompliſhments” by 


compariſon with theirs ; when we have once 
obtained an acknowledged ſuperiority over 


our ke call a warm imagination and 
ſtrong 


eſire eaſily. extend it over the reſt of 


; mankind, and if po accident forces us into 
_ new emulations, we grow old aud die in 


. "KL 2 


fs 


admiration of ourſelyes. 2 IR 


| Vaniry, thus til in heh! demon- 
on, readily liſſens to the voice of idlenels, 
and ſooths the lumber of life with continual 
dreams of excellence and greatneſs: ' A man 


elated 8.09 confidence in tis natural vigour ö 
'iof 
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| th to pedants and univerſities, 


founded or ſurpriſed. 
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of fancy. and fagacity of conjecture, ſoon 


concludes that he already poſſeſſes whatever 
_ toil and enquiry can confer. He then liſte) 


with eagerneſs to the wild objections which 


folly has raifed againſt the common means 


of improvement; talks of the dark chaos of 


indigeſted knowledge; deſcribes the miſchie- 


vous effects of heterogenous ſctences fermen- 
ting in the mind; relates the blunders of 
lettered ignorance : expatiates on the hero- 
ick merit of thoſe who deviate from the tracks 
of preſcription, or ſhake off the ſhackles of 
authority; and gives vent to the inflations 


of his heart by declaring that he owes no- 


1 


12 4 #15 
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Au theſe pretenſions, however confident, | 


are very often vain, The laurels which ſu- 
| perficial acuteneſs gains from triumphs over 
ignorance unſupported by vivacity, are ob- 


ſerved by Locke to be loſt whenever real lear- 
ningand rational diligence appear againſt her ; 


the ſallies of gaiety are ſoon repreſſed by calm 
confidence, and the artifices of ſubtilty are 


readily detected by thoſe who baving careful- 
ly ſtudied the queſtion, are not eaſily con- 


Bur 
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Bur Wh ab dias of books, had 


neither been deceived by others nor himſelf, 


and was really born with a genius ſurpaling 
the ordinary abrlities of mankind; yet ſurely 
ſuch giſts of providence may be more pro- 


perly urged as incitements to labour, than 
encouragements to negligence. He that ne- 
glects the culture of ground, naturally fer- 
tile, is more ſhamefully culpable than he 
whofe field would ſcarcely (peo geen His 
huſbandry. He $7 2 


CICERO MED aha not to NR what 


has been tranſacted in former times is to con- 


tinue always a child. If we make no uſe bf 
the labours of our anceſtors the world muſt 
remain always in the infancy of knowledge. 
The diſcoveries of every man muſt termi- 
nate in his own advantage, and the ſtudies. 
of every age be employed on queſtions which 


the paſt generation had diſcuſſed and determi- 


ned. We may with as little reproach make 


uſe of the ſciences as the manufactures of 


our anceſtors; and it is as rational to live 
in caves till our own hands have erected a pa- 
Jace, as to reject all knowledge of architecture, 
which our n will not ſupply. 
To 
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 :To the:ſtrongeſt. and stef mind is. 
far eaſier to learg, than/to invent... The prin- 
ciples of arithmgiick, and, g ometry may be 
comprehended hy: a cloſe attention in a few 
days; yet who can flatter hiqmſelſ that the 
ſtudy of a long life would have, enabled him 
to diſcover them, when he ſees them yet un- 
known 60. ſo many nations, whom he cannot 
| . ſuppoſe leſs. liberally endowed pit i natural 
(xeaſon, than the, Gent Kaner cer 


8 


1 88 * 


| Every (ence was thus * advanced * a 
. wards. perfection, by the emulous diligence 
of contemporary ſtudents, and the gradual 
diſeoveries of one age improving on another. 
f Someũmes unexpected flaſhes © of of . inftruc- 
tion were ſtruck out by. the fortuitous colli- 
ſion of happy incidents, or an. inyoluntary 
- concurrence of ideas, in which. the, philoſo- 
pher to whom they happened had no other 
merit than that of knowing their value, and 
tranſmitting unclouded to. poſterity that; light 
- which had been kindled. by cauſes, out of his 
„power. The happineſs, of theſe caſual. illu- 
minations no man can promiſe: to himſelf, 
becauſe no endeavours can procure we 
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and therefore; whatever be dur abilities or ap- 


plication, we muſt ſubmit to learn from others 
what perhaps would have lain mid for ever 


from human penetration had not fame re- 


mote enquiry brought it ito: viow g. as trea - 


ſures are thrown up by che p and 
-the digger in the rude exerelle of cheir com- 


mon eee 7 Ken ; OR DIS 
8 43 * FT. 
Tur man Wed Wueste him f * 
Sent under tak ings, mult at leaſt he content 


to learn from books the preſent ſtate bf hu- 
man knowledge; that he may not aàſcribe to 
himſelf the invention of arts generally known ; 


2 


vweary his attention with experiments of which 


the event has been long regiſtered; and 


waſte, in attempts which have already ſuc- 
ceeded or miſcarried, that time which might 


have been ſpent with 1 eb 


1 new TS + 


TE 


Bur chough the PUNE of books! ts 3 


, ry, it is not ſufficient to conſtitute literary 
- eminence. He that wiſhes to be counted a- 
mong the benefactors of poſterity, muſt add 


by his own toil to the acquiſitions of his an- 


ceſtors, and ſecure his memory from neglect 


Bong © BY 1 LOR 
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7 by ſome valuable improvement. This can 


only be effected by looking out upon the 


waſtes of the intellectual world, and extend- 


ing the power of learning over regions yet 
undiſciplined and barbarous; or by ſurvey- 


ing more exactly her antient dominions, and 


driving iĩgnorance from the fortreſſes and re- 
treats et ſhe fkulks undetected and undiſ- 
turbed. Every ſcience has its difficultics 
which yet call far ſolution before we attempt 
: new- ſyſtems of knowledge; as every coun- 
try has its foreſts | and 'marſhes, which it 
vould be wiſe to cultivate and drain, before 
diſtant colonies are projected as a neceſſary 
re of _ nen ws NE / 


No man ever yot ten W by imiga- 
tion. Whatever hopes for the veneration of 


mankind muſt have invention in the deſign. 


or the execution; either the effect muſt it= 
ſelf de new, or the means by which it is 


. praduced. Either truths: hitherto unknown 
- muſt be diſcovered, or thoſe which are alrea- 
25 known enforced by ſtronger evidence, ſa- 


| ellitated by clearer method, or een by 
eg —— TO 


Fame 
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Fame cannot ſpread wide or endure long. 
that is not rooted in nature, and manured by 
art. That which, hopes to reſiſt the blaſt os 
malignity, and ſtand firm againſt the attacks 
of time, muſt contain in itſelf ſome original 
principle of growth. The reputation which 
ariſes from the detail or tranſpoſition of bor- 
rowed ſentiments. may ſpread for a while, 
like 1 ivy on the rind of antiquity, but will be 
torn away by accident or contempt, and ſuf- 
uy to rot unheeded < on the groupe: 
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— 8 reriles tranſmifoms annos, 
Hee EU mihi Bing dies, hac limina vitae. 
| STATIUS, 


O weakneſs of the human mind has 
more frequently incurred animadver- 
ſion, than the negligence with which men 
overlook their own faults, however flagrant, 
and the eaſineſs with which they Nen . 
them, rde frequently * l 


Ir ſeems SOA believed, dr as 15 
eye cannot ſee itſelf, the mind has no facul- 
i ties 
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es by which it can contemplate its own fate, 
and that therefore we have not means of be- 
coming acquainted with out real characters; 
an opinion, which, like innumerable other 
poſtulates, an enquirer finds himſelf inclined 
to admit upon very little evidence, becauſe 
it affords a ready ſolution of many diffi- 
eulties. It will explain why the greateſt abi- 
ties frequently fail to promote the happineſs 
of thoſe who poſſeſs them; why thoſe who 
can diſtinguiſh- with the "utmoſt nicety the 
boundaries of vice and virtue, ſuffer them to 
de confounded in their own conduct; why 
the active and vigilant reſign their affairs im- 
plicidy to the management of others; and 
why the cautious and fearful make hourly 
approaches towards ruin without one ſigh of 
plicitude or Rruggle for eſcape. 
- Wrzn:a poſition teems thus with com- 
modious conſequences, who can without re- 
. . gret confeſs it to be falſe? Yet it is certain 
that the pleaſure of wantoning in flowery pe- 
_ » Jiods, and the pride of ſwelling with airy de- 
clamation has produced a diſpoſition to de- 
ſcribe the dominion of the paſſions as extend- 
xd ve «6 erm that _—_ has aſſigned, 
FAR e ie - Self-toye 
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Self. love is often rather arrogant than blindz 
it does not hide our faults from * our- 
ſelves, but perſuades us, that they eſcape the 
notice of others, and diſpoſes us to reſent 
cenſures Teſt we ſhould confeſs them to 'be 
Juſt, and to claim honours that in our op- 
nion we do not merit. We are ſecretly con- 
ſcious of defects and vices which we hope 
to conceal from the publick eye, and pleaſe 
ourſelves with the ſueceſs of ifinumerable im- 
poſtures, xd which, in We n 1 la 
deceived. als Tr 1 
In _ of e dimneſs of "my internal 
ſight, or the general inability of man to de- 
- termine rightly cancerning his own charac- 
ter, it is common to urge the Tucceſs of the 
moſt abſurd and incredible flattery, and tlie 
reſentment which is always raiſed by advice, 
however ſoft, benevolent, and 'reafonable. 
But flattery, if its operation be nearly exa- 
mined, will be found to owe its acceptance 


not to our ighorance but knowledge of ir TN 


failures, and'to delight us rather äs it conſoles» 
our wants than diſplays our” polleſſions. He 
that ſhall ſolicit the favour of his patron by 
praiſing him for — which he can find 
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US in himſelf, will always be defeated by the 


more daring panegyriſt who enriches him 


with adſcititious excellence, . and plunders | 
antiquity, for the decoration of his name. 


Juſt , praiſe is only a debt, but flattery is a - 
preſent. The acknowledgement of thoſe vir- 5 
tues on which conſcience congratulates us, is 
a tribute that we can at any time exact with 


confidence, but the celebration of thoſe which ; 


we only feign, or deſire without any vigo- 
vous endeavours to attain them, 1s received- 
as a confeflion of ſovereignty over regions 
that we never conquered, as a favourable 
deciſion of diſputable claims, and is more 
welcome as It is more ee „ 


Abvick 3 is generally e not becauſe 


| It lays. us open to unexpected regret, or con- 


victs us of any fault which had eſcaped our 
notice, but becauſe it ſhows us that we are 


| known to others as well as to ourſelves, that 
_ our artifices of hypocriſy have been detected, 
or that the fear of our reſentment has loſt its 


influence; and the officious monitor is perſe- 


cuted with hatred, not becauſe bis accuſation 


is conſidered as falſe, but becauſe he aſſumes 
that ſuperiority which we are not willing to 
' > -- 
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grant him: and has dated to deres what we 
deſired to conceal. 2 


2 For this reaſon advice is commonly inef- 
fectual. If thoſe who follow the call of their 
deſires, without enquiry whither they are go- 
ing, had deviated ignorantly from the paths 
of "wiſdom, and were ruſhing upon dangers 
unforeſeen, they would readily liſten to in- 
formation that recals them from their errors, 
and catch the firſt alarm by which deſtruction 
or infamy is denounced. Few that wander 
in the wrong way miſtake it for the right; 
they only find it more ſmooth and flowery, 


and indulge their own choice rather than ap- 


prove it, therefore few are. perſuaded to quit 


it by admonition or reproof, fince it im? 


preſſes no new conviction nor confers any 


powers of action or reſiſtance. He that is 


gravely informed how ſoon profuſion will an- 
nihilate his fortune, hears with little advan- 
tage what he knew before, and catches at 


the next occaſion of expence, becauſe 48 


vice has no force to ſuppreſs his vanity. He 
that is told how certainly intemperance will 
hurry him to the grave, runs with his uſual 
ſpeed to a new courſe of luxury, becauſe his 

reaſon 
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regfan, is not -iny, 
weakened. 


* 6 weten 


* * fs # is 3 


Tux miſchief of flattery is that of ſuppreſ- | | 
fing the influence of honeſt ambition, by an 


opinion that honour may be gained. without 


the toil of merit; and the benefit of advice 


ariſes commonly from the diſcovery which it 
affords of the publick ſuffrages. He that 
could withſtand conſcience, is frighted at ins 


| famy, and ſhame UI io Mens reaſon was 
Pe £0 inne 4 hh 


As we "al has our own n faults, and Kue 


| them generally with many aggravations which 


human perſpicacity cannot diſcover, there is, 
perbaps, no man, however hardened by im- 
pudence or diſſipated by levity, ſheltered by 
hypocriſy, or blaſted by diſgrace, who. does 


not ihtend ſome time to review his conduct, 
and to regulate the remainder of his life 


by the laws of virtue. New: tempygtions 
indeed attack him, new invitations. are of- 
fered by. pleaſure and. intereſt, and the hour 


of reformation is always delayed; every 


delay gives vice another opportunity of 


ann itſelf by habit; and the change of 


I manners, 


< 


oo e 2 
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manners, though fincggely, intended and rati- 
onally planned, is referred to the time when 
ſome craving paſſion ſhall be fully gratifted, 
or ſome powenul: allurement ceaſe i its, impor- 
tan... DOE: » 


Tavs procraſtination i is accumulated on 
procraſtination, and one impediment ſuccteds 
another, till age ſhatters our reſolution, or 
death intercepts the project of amendment. 
| Such is often the end of "Talutary | purpo- 
ſes, after they have lang delighted the ima- 
gination, and appeaſed that diſquiet which 
every mind feels. from kyawn * miſcondud, 
when the attention is not diverted by dulineſs 
or by pleaſure. 


. 1 IM n 4 4 


. 


100 0 furely can $8" more unworthy 
of a reaſonable nature,” than to continue in A 
ſtate ſo oppolite to real happineſs, as that all 
the peace of ſolitude, and felicity of medita- 
tion muſt ariſe from reſolutions of forſa- 
king it. Yet the world. will often afford 
opportunities of obſerving men, who paſs 
months and years in a contihual war with 
their own convictions, and are daily drag- 
ged by habit or betrayed by paſſion into 


2 practices, 
+43 
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| * practices, which they cloſed and opened their 130 
7 eyes with purpoſes to avoid; purpoſes Which 

- thopeh ſettled on cohvidtios; the firſt f im- 
pulſe of GN * wan overthrows, 


: Tux influence of es is indeed ſuch 
that to conquer it wilbrequire.the utmoſt ef- 
forts of. fortitude and virtue, nor can I think 
any man more worthy of veneration and re- 
nown, chan thoſe who have burſt the ſhac- 
- Kles of habitual vice. This victory is more 
heroick as the objects of guilty gratification 
are more familiar, and the recurrence of ſoli- 
citation more frequent. He that from expe- 
rience of the folly of ambition reſigns his 
offices of power, ſets himſelf free at once 
from temptation to ſquander his life in courts, 
becauſe he cannot regain his former lation, 
'He who is enſlaved by an amorous paſſion, 

Þ may quit his tyrant in diſguſt, and abſence - 
o will without the help of reaſon overcome by 

degrees the deſire of returning. But thoſe 
appetites to which every en, affords their 

4 | Proper object, and which require no pre- 
n paratory meaſures or gradual advances, are 
9 more tenaciouſſy adheſive ; the wiſh is ſo 

near the  enjoymept, that compliance often 

. precedes 
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precedes conkideratian, and before the po- 
ers of reaſon can be ſummoned: the time for 
anne en ia poſh. - | 
 Inyaigncy ih therefore ave 4 E 
from which thaſe. hom it once infeats are 
ſeldem reformed. Every other ſpecies of 
luxury operates ſome appetite that is 
quickly ſatiated, requires ſome concur- 
rence. of art or accident which every place 
will not ſupply; but the defire of caſe acts e- 
qually at all hours, and the longer it is in- Y 
dulged is the more; encreaſed. To do nothing 1 
is in every mans power; we can never want 
an opportunity of omitting duties. The lapſe 
to indolence is ſoft and imperceptible, becauſe 
it is only a mere ceſſation of activity, but 
KY the return to diligence is difficult, becauſe it 
TD ET from 
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formed, and what cannot: be dene without 
pain will for ever be 
doing it be leſt unſettled. No corruption is 


delayed if the time of 


great but by long negligence, which can 


quently awakened by periodical remorſe. He 


that thus breaks, his life into parts, will find © 


in himſelf a defire to diſtinguiſh every ſtage 
of his exiſtence by ſome improvement, and 
delight himſelf with the approach of the day 
of recollection, as of the time Which is to 


begin a new. ſeries of virtue and felicity, © 


N blur. 156. Sarunbar, September 


Marr. aliud ws aliud ſpin dicit. 
£4 Kere | „ 


=y 


ts waht degenerating towards cor- 


- ruption, from which it muſt be reſcued at 


certain periods by the reſuſcitation of its firſt 


principles, and the re-cſtabliſhment of its o- 
n riginal conflitution. Every animal body, ac- 


ſcarcely prevail in a mind regularly and fre- 


10 15. 5 


AVE FRY © government, ſay the politicians, | 
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cording d the methsdick phyſicians, 16 by 
the predominance of ſome | exuberant quality. 
continually declifings/ towards diſeaſe 'and; 
death, which muſt: — by a ſeaſona- 
ble reduction of the peccant humour to che 
Juſt e en —_— rar * 
NN 
* the Cate manner . the Atudies of man- 
kind, all at leaſt which not being ſubject to 
rigorous demonſtratio admit the influence 
of fancy and caprice, are perpetually tending 
to error and confuſion. Of the great princi- 
ples of truth hic the firſt ſpeculatiſts diſco - 
vered, the ſimplicity is embarraſſed by ambi- 
tious additions, or the evidence obſcured by 
inaccurate argumentation; and as they de- 
ſcend from one ſucceſſiom of writers to ano- 
ther, like light tranſmitted from rooms to 
room, they loſe their ſtrength and ſplen- 
4 aa fade at aſe in tpi: evaneſcence, 


Tus Gſtems of e Kenias muſt ol 
ſometimes: reviewed, complications analiſed 
into principles, and knowledge diſentangled 
from opinion. It is not always poſſible, with- 
out a cloſe inſpection, to ſeparate the genuine 
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grow out of ſome radical poſtulate, from the 
branches which art has engrafted on it. The 
accidental preſcriptions of authority, when 
time has procured them veneration, are often 
confounded with the laws of nature, and 


thoſe rules are ſuppoſed coeval with reaſon, 
of NE Une: arſe riſe cannot 1 — 


EE 


E has ARS! Uo fie 

to dictate the las by which fancy to 
be reſtrained, and fallacy to perplex the prin- 
ciples by which fallacy is to be detected, 
her ſuperintendance of others. has betray. 
ed her to negligence of herſelf g and like 
the antient Scythians, by extending her con- 
queſts over diſtant regions, ſhe has left wy 
throne vacant to her' faves. | 


Tu. 4 

0 the * which: the de of 
extending ny 44 or ardour of promo- 
ting knowledge, has prompted men of diffe- 
rent abilities to preſcribe,” all which writers 
have received, had not the ſame original right 
to our regard. Some are to be conſidered as 
fundamental and indiſpenſable, - others only as 


uſeful and convenient; ſome as dictated by 


teaſon and neceſſity, others as enat᷑ted by dei 0 


\ 
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potick antiquity; ſome as inv incibly ſupport- 


ture and operations of the intellect; others 
as formed by accident, or inſtituted by ex- 


amade and. therefore WO _ n 


1110 5 Net 
Tan many rank Man ig prone 
without conſulting nature or reaſon, we can- 
not but ſuſpect, when we-find it perempto- 


rily decreed hy the antient: maſters, that ny 


tbres ſpraking- perſonages | ſhould appear. at once 
«por the flage, à law which as the variety and 
intricaty of modern plays has made it impoſe 


ſible ta bo obſervgd, we now violate without 


—— 5 Fre Nr without 
"p49 we and 21 in 

| e n wes We 

accidental. Tragedy was a ae or ſoli- 

tary ſong in honour: of Bacchus, improved af- 


4 


—_— into a dialogue by the addition of 
another ſpeaker; but the antients remember- 
ing that the tragedy. was at firſt pronaunced 
. only by one, durſt not for ſome time venture 
beyond two; at laſt when cuſtom and impu- 
. had made them daring, they extended 

8 N *E: 3 | their 
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-their liberty to the admiſſion of three, but-re- 

ſtrained eme a critical _— _ ; 
'Y anne 

e wh at tha merit 0 „ was 
limited to five, I know not that any author 
has informed us; but certainly it is not de- 
termined by any neceſſity ariſing either from 
bition. An act is only the repreſentation of 
ceeds in an unbroken tenor, or without any 
intermediate pauſe. Nothing is mote evi- 
quenee of every dramatick action, the inter- 
vals may be more or fewer than five; and in- 

deed the rule is upon the Engih ſtage every 
day broken in effect, without any other miſ- 
chief than that which ariſes ſrom an abſurd 
endeavour to obſerve it in appearance. When 
the ſcene is ſhifted the act ceaſes, ſince ſome 
time is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to elapſe while 
the perſonages of che mane een 
. | 2 | abs 
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have the criticks confined the dramatic ac- 


tion 
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tion to a certain number of hours. Proba- 
dility requires that the time of action ſhould 

approach ſomewhat Yearly to that of exhi- 
bition; and thoſe plays will always be thought 
moſt happily. conducted which croud the 
greateſt variety into the leaſt, ſpace. | But 
ſince it will frequently happen that ſome de- 
luſion muſt be admitted, I know not where 
the limits of imagination can be fixed. It is 
rarely obſerved that minds not prepoſſeſſed 
by mechanical criticiſm feel any offence 
from the extenſion of the intervals between 
the acts; nor can I conceive it abſurd of im- 
poſſible, that he who can multiply three 
hours into twelve or twenty- ſout, might 
image with equal eaſe a greater number. 


JJC 

I K Now not whether he that profeſſes to 
regard no other laws than thoſe of nature, 
will not be inelined to receive tragi-comedy 

to his protection, whom, however generally 
condemned, her own laurels have liitherto 

. ſhaded from the fulminations of criticiſm. For 
what is there in the mingled drama which 
impartial reaſon can condemn ? the connex i- 
on of important with trivial incidents, fince 

it is not only common but perpetual . in the 

| I 4 World. 
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World, may ſurely be allowed upan the tage, 
which pretends only to be the mirrour of 
life. The improprietP of ſuppreſſing paſſi- 
ons before we have raiſed them to the inten- 
ded agitation; and of diverting che expectü- 
tion from an event which we keep ſuſpended 
only to raiſe it, may be ſpecioufly urged. 
But will not experience ſhew this obſection 
do be rather ſubtle than juſt ? is it not cer- 

tain that the tragic and comic affectons have 
been moved alternately with equal force, 
and that no plays have oftner filled the eye 
with tears and the breaſt with palpitation, 
than thoſe which are variegated with inter- 
ludes of mirth ? amm 


1 vo not however think it ſafe to judge 
of works of genius merely by the event. 
Theſe reſiſtleſs viciſſitudes of the heart, this 
alternate prevalence of merriment and ſolem- 
nity may ſometimes be moxe properly aſ- 
cribed to the vigour of the writer than the 
juſtneſs of the deſign: And inſtead of vin- 
dicating tragi- comedy by the ſucceſs of Shake- 
ſpear, we ought perhaps to pay new honours 
to that tranſcendent and unbounded genius 
that could preſide over the paſſions in ſport ; 
| 41 :-” -» 
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ho to- aRtuate the affections, needed not th 
flow. gradation of common means, but could 
fill the heart with inſtantaneous jollity or 
ſorrow, and vary our diſpoſition as he chang- 
ed his ſcenes. Perhaps the effects even of 
Shakeſpear's poetry might have been yet great - 
er, had he not counter - acted himſelf; and 
we might have been more intereſted in the 
diſtreſſes of his heroes had we not been ſo 
frequently diverted 3 . * of his buf- 
foons. 


i * 


Tine 3 
ligatory. It is neceflary that of every play 
the chief action ſhould be ſingle; for ſince 
a play repreſents ſome tranſaction, through ita 
regular maturation to its final event, two, 
actions equally important ouſt 9 con- 
ſtitute two . vis 


As the 3 of N is to ;nftruct a by 
moving the paſſions, it muſt always have a 
hero, a perſonage apparently and inconteſta- 
bly ſuperior to the reſt, upon whom the at- 
tention may be fixed and the anxiety ſuſ- 
pended, For though if two. perſons oppo- 
ling each other with equal abilities and equal 
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S virtue, the auditor will inevitably in time 
Chooſe his favourite, yet as that hies muſt 
de without any cogency of conviction, the 
hopes or fears which it raiſes will be faint 
and languid. Of two heroes acting in con- 
federacy againſt a common enemy, the vir- 
tues or dangers will give little emotion, be- 
cauſe each claims our concern with the fame 


right, and the 1 88 lies een 
motives. | ; 


{ 
10 


Ir FIR to be- the firſt ee a 
writer to diſtinguiſh nature from cuſtom or 
_ that which is eſtabliſhed becauſe it is right, 
from that which is right only becauſe it is 
* eabliſhed; that he may neither Wieden. | 
_ {ential principles by a deſire of novelty, nos 
diebar himſelf from the attainment of Ae 
ties within his view by a- needleſs: fear of 
| breaking rules which no RY dictator had. 
Cr roſe egg ö 
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Tee. one of „ 0 
has preſumed to mention with ſome 
contempt: that preſence of attention and ea» | 


ſineſs of addreſs, which the polite have long 
agreed td cclebrate-and eſteem,..yet I cannot 
de perſuaded to think them unworthy of re- 


ue 


gard or guleivation; but am inclined to bee 
leve that, as we ſeldom value vightly ware 
we have never known the miſery of wanting '.. 
his jullgment has boen vitiated by his happi. 
nels ; and that» a natural exuberance of aſſu. 
rance has hindered him from nee iu «„ 
excellence and ue. i 4 604 tate ne ©; 
1. Road {- 46 -.,  =—_ 
Tui ſelicuy, es bellowed 910 r. #58 
ſtitutidi, or obtained. by edtly habitudes, 90 
can ſcarcely contemplate without en vy. 1 
was bred under à mag of learning in -e 
W little acquaintance witng 
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| grandeur or pleaſure, inculcated nothing but 
the dignity of knowledge, a TAC. 


nas of virtue. By frequency of admonition, 
| and confidence of aſſertion, he prevailed up- 
on me to believe, that at my firſt entrance 
into the world, the ſplendor of- literature 
_ would be ſufficient to attract reverance, if it 
was not darkened by corruption. I there- 
fore purſued my ſtudies with jnceffant in- 
- duſtry, and avoided every thing which I had 
deen taught to conſider either as ajicious-or 
tending to vice, I regarded guilt and 
| Teproach as inſeparably united, and thought 


5 inte eee en 


Ar — Ktn mo; reaſon for 

| changing my opinion, for though many a- 
mong my fellow ſtudents took the opportu- 
nity of a, more. remiſs diſcipline to gratify 

their paſſions yet virtue preſerved. bs 

3 ſuperiority, and thoſe who ventured to 
«; neglect were not ſuffered to inſult her. The 
aa ambition of petty accompliſhments found its 
woaay into thewreceptacles of learning, but 
>. was obſerved to ſeize commonly on thoſe 
+ Who either neglected the ſciences or could 

| not attain them ; _ was therefore confirm: 

bt ed 


3 


ln neee 4 

ed in the doQrrines of my old maſter, and 
thought nothing worthy- of my care but the 
rr 4 
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* purity of eee 
of application foon extended "hy enen 
beyond my on college, and I wnsapplauded 
by thoſe, whoſe opinion 1 then though# un- 
likely to detelve me, as a young man that 
gave uncommon hopes of future emineee. 
My penſurntances in time redched my natfue 
province, und my © Relations cb 77 
themtelves 1 _ — 5 
added to theit family. 15 wh 1 5 5 | "2 
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I rEYurNEd! home ee eee 5 
Gemen laurels, and fraught with e L 
and phlloſophy. The wit and the ſcholar 
excited curioſity, and my acquaintance Was "it 
ſolicited by innumerableInvltations. o 
pleaſe will always be the wiſts of benero - 
lence, to be admired muſt be the conſtant 
aim of ambition; and I therefore confidered . 
myſelf as about to receive che reward of my 

| honeſt labours, and to find the cry of 
learning | ha virtue, „ 0 
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the houſe of a gentleman who had ſummon- 
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Tun third day after my arrival I 5 $14 bog 
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ed a multitude of his friends to the annual 5 


celebration of his wedding- day. I ſet for- i 
Ward with great exultation, and thought my- 
ſelf happy, that I had an opportunity of dic. 


kiment. 1 was- however diſguſted} rather 
than terrified, and went forward with- 
cout dejection. The whole company roſe 


at my entrance, hut when I ſaw fo max © 
ny eyes fixed at once upon me, I was 
blaſted with a ſudden imbecility, I was quel- 
led by ſome nameleſs power which I found 
impoſſible to be reſiſted. My ſight was daz- 


zled, my cheeks glewed, my perceptions 


were confounded ; I was harraſſed by the 


multitude of eager ſalutations, and returned 
the common civilities with heſitation and 


- impropriety ; the ſenſe of my own blunders 


encreaſed my cogtulion, and before the ex- 
change of ceremonies allowed me to fit down, 


I Was ready to ſink under the oppreſſion of 
| 1 5 
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and fat with reed 


To the queſtions of curioſity, or the appeals* 


of complaiſance, I could ſeldom anſwer but 


with negative monolyllables, er profeſſions 
of ie for the ſubje@.on which they 


in books, and. were therefore quit of my range 
of knowledge; At length an old clergyman, 
who - rightly conjectured the reaſon of my 


conciſeneſs, relieved me by ſome queſtions 
about the preſent tate of natural knowledge, 


and engaged me by an appearance of doubt 


and oppoſition in the explication eee, 


by the ee philoſophy. » 


: % 


Taz conſioufnes of my own abiliti ities 
rouſed me from my depreſſion, and long far 
miliarity with my ſubjeR enabled me to diſ- 


courſe with eaſe and volubility x but however 


I might pleaſe-myſelf, I found very little ad- 
ded by my demonſtrations to the ſatisfaction 


of the company; and my antagoniſt who 


furpriſe ; my voice grew weak, and my knees 
3 # 
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damm their awentiorn dong upon an: unpbes- 
ling topic, after he had commended m 
acuteneſs and comprehenſion, diſmiſſed the 
controverſy, eben ere =p 
Manns. ang ese = 97 ga e Cult Ong 
| NOTTS Row ifxng: 3 581 
ie ——— de haleg 
who hat heard, that I was a wit, an invita- 
tion to the tea · table. I congratulated: myſelf 
upon an opportunity to eſcape from the com- 
pany, whoſe gaiety began to be tumultuous, 
and among whom feveral hints bad been 
dropped of the uſeleſſneſe of univerkities; the 
folly of book- learning, and the aukwardneſi 
of ſcholars. To the ladies therefore I flew, 


as to a refuge from clamour, "inſult and rufti= 


city, but found my heart ſink a8 J approach- 
ed their apartment, and was again diſcon- 
re by the ceremonies of entrance, and 

confounded by the neceſſity of e 
05 ber ey n . e 


n I at pron debate Boy 2 
4 pretty was always ſaid t0 ladies, 
and reſolved: to recover my credit by ſomie 
elegant obſervation or graceful; compliment 


I appliedanyſelf.to de tecolleRion ef all 
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that I had read or heard in praiſe of beauty, | 
and endeavoured to accommmdate ſome claſſi- 

cal complirhertt' to the' preſent ocaaſion. 1 

ſunk into profound meditation, revolved che 
chafucters of the heroinxs of old, Confitlered | 
whatever the ports ave fling in "bir praiſe, 

and after having bortowed and invented, 
choſen ant} rejected a thouſand ſentiments, 
which; if I bad uttered them, would not 
have been underſtobd, I Was awakened from 

my dreum of Teartied mag by the fer- 


e are not many Wunde! more in- 
ceſlantly uneaſy than that in which the. man 
is placed n i watching an opportunity to 
ſpeak, td take it when it Is 
offered, and who, tio be reſolves to give a 
ſpecimen of his abilities, always finds ſbme 
reaſon or ather for delaying it to the” next 
minute. I was aſhamed of 8 could 
find nothing to ſay of elegance of importance 
equal to my wiſhes. The ladies, afraid cf 
my learning; thought: themſelves not quali- 'F 
fied to propoſe any ſubject of prattle to a I 
man ſo famous for diſpute, and there was nok }J 


hing on either — but i A and VEX- 
ation. 
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ä 99 10 this conbifi of 1 
bling my ſcattered ſentiments, and reſolving 
to force my imagination- to ſome ſprightly 
Kally, had juſt found a very happy cothpli- . 
ment, by too much attention to my own = 
"meditations, I ſuffered the ſaucer to drop 
from my hand. The cup was broken, the 
lap-dog was  ſcalded, a 3 petticoat 
was ſtained, and the whole aſſembly. was 
thrown into diſorder. . I now conſidered. all 
hopes of reputation as at an end, and while 
they were conſoling and affiſting one ano- 
ther, ſtole away in ſilence. 


Tus mifadventunes 5 this Bs eg 72 
are not yet at an end; I am afraid of meeting 
the meaneſt of them that triumphed over me 
in this ſtate of ſtupidity and. contempt, and 
feel the ſame terrors encroaching upon my 
heart at the ſight of thoſe 1 im- 
preſſed them. Shame, above any other paſſi- 
on, propagates itſelf. Before thoſe who have 
ſeen me confuſed, I can never appear with- 
out new confuſion, and the remembrance of 
the weakneſs which I formerly diſcovered, 


hinders me from acting or nn 8 


1 


3 Bur 


natural force. 
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Bur is this Miſery, Mr. Rambler, never I: 
to ceaſe ? have I ſpent my life in Rudy only 
to become the ſport of the ignorant, and 
debarred myſelf from all the common en- 
joyments of youth to collect ideas which muſt 
ſleep in ſilence, and form opinions which I 
muſt, not divulge ?' inform me, dear fir, by 
what means I may reſcue my faculties from 
theſe ſhackles of cowardice, how I may riſe 
to a level with my fellow. beings, recall my- 
ſelf from this langour of involuntary fubjec- 
tion to the free . exertion - of my intellects, 
and add to the . en the * 
ee er 
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4nce therevivat oft polite: litgraturey che fac 
-woutite:ftudy: of: Enrepein: foholurs; tas not 
yet. attuined the cortiigty and Rability of few = 
ence. The rules hitherto] received, are fek 
dom drawn from any ſetfled principle or 


ſelf-evident poſtulate, or adapted to the na- 
tural and iw ariable conſtitution of things; 
but will be found upon examination the ar- 

bitrary edits of legiſlators authoriſed only by 


themſelves, who out of various means by 


which the ſame end may be attained, ſelected 
ſuch-as happened to occur to their own re- 
flection, and then by a law which idleneſs and 
timidity were too willing to obey, prohibi- 
ted new experiments of wit, reſtrained fancy 
from the indulgence of her innate inclina- 

tion to hazard and adventure, and condemn- 
ed all future flights of genius to purſue the 
path of the Meonian * 


THE 
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— aimed by ciitichs may 


be morcjultly: oppoſed, as it is apparently de- 
_ rived from them whom they endeayour® to 


controul'; for we owe i few of the rules of 
writing to the acuteneſs of thoſe by whom they 
are delivered, nor have they any 
other merit than that having read the works 
of great authors with attention, they have 
obſerved the arrangement of their matter, 
or the grades of their;gxpreffion, and Sen 
expected honour and-reverence for pretepts 
which: they never could have invented: 80 
tat practice has introduced rules, radii aw 7 
eee W ir Ap ot c 
4 Nui ; 
Bone Nn We er of 0 W 
of writing have been ſettled by the ideas of 
him who firſt raiſed it to- reputation, with- 
out enquiry whether his performances were 
not yet ſuſceptible of improvement. The ex- 
cellencies and faults of celebrated writers 
have been equally: recommended to poſterity ; 
and ſo far has blind reverence prevailed, that 
even the number of their books * ee 
ann * imitation. | 
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9 The RAMBLER: Ne. 14 
Tur imagination of the firſt authors of 
ak ina was vehement and rapid, and 
their knowledge various and extenſive; living 
in an age when ſeience had been little culti- 
vated, and when the minds of their auditors 
not being accuſtomed. to accurate inſpection, 

uere eaſily dazzled by glaring ideas, th 

plied themſelves to inſtruct, rather blew. 

ſentences and firiking thoughts e | 
gular argumentation; and finding attention 
more ſucceſsfully excited by ſudden ſallies 

and unexpected exclamations, than by the 
more artful and placid beauties of methodical 
deduction, they looſed their genius to its own 
courſe, paſſed from one ſentiment to another 


without expreſſing the intermediate ideas, 


and roved at large ovef the ideal world with 
ſuch lightneſs and agility that ear W N 
m to be traced. „ 


aon this accidental acids of ths 20- 
tient writers the criticks deduce the rules 


oc lyrick- poetry, which they have ſet free 


from all the laws by which other compoſi- 
tions are confined, and allow to neglect the 
niceties of tranſition, to ſtart into remote di- 
and to wander without reſtraint 
from one ſcene of imagery to another. 

7 A 
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* WRITER of later ate lin vide wire ; 
city.of his effays, reconciled mankind to the 
ſame licentiouſneſs in ſhort diſſertations ;/ and 
he therefore who wants ſkill to form a plan 
or diligence to purſue: it, needs only entitle 
his performance an eſſay, to acquire the right 
of heaping together the collections of half his 
: life, without Wan n or Jenny: 
Fer 
| In avidin 38 in Nie, Faults a6 ices 
without diſguſt when they are aſſociated with 
tranſcendent merit, and may be ſometimes 


recommended to weak judgments by the luſtre 
which they obtain from their union with'ex- 


cellence; but it is the buſineſs of thoſe who 
preſume to ſuperintend the taſte or morals of 
mankind, to ſeparate illufive combinations, 
and diſtinguiſh that which may be praiſed 
from that which can only be excuſed. As vi- 
ces neyer promote happineſs, though when 
overpowered. by more active and more nu- 
merous virtues they cannot totally deſtroy it; 
ſo confuſion and irregularity produce no beau- 
ty, though they cannot always obſtruft the 
brightneſs of genius and learning. To pro- 
ceed from 0 one truth to another, and nd 
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S diſtant propoſitions by regular conſequences 7 


lines.of a poem, in'which-the 
is propoſed; muſt always be void of glitter 
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is the great prerogative - of man. Indepen- 
dent and un connected ſentiments flaſhing up- 


on the mind in quick ſucceſſion may for a 
| 2 | 
from ſyſtematical reaſoning, as fingle notes 


but they differ 


from harmony, as glances of NO EEEY 


ann 


3s 


Was rules are 8 drawn, pr tom 


precedents- than reaſon, there is dinger- not 


only from the faults of an author (but from 
the exrars of ; thoſe who criticiſe his works; 
ſinee they may often miſlead their pupils by 
falſe repreſentations as the Ciceronians of the 

ſixteenth century were | betrayed into bar- 
bariſms by corrupt e of their _ 

writer. 858 | 


Ir i is eſfiabliſhed at preſent, ppc 
general ſubject 


and embelliſnment. Ihe firſt lines of Paz 
radiſe Loft,” ſays Auuiſen, are perhaps 
as plain, ſimple and unadorned as any. of 
de .the whole poem, in which particular the 
„author has conformed. himſelf to the: e 

1 6 _ 
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x6 ample, of Homer and the Are of H. 


4 rate. ity ar + 14 3ett. 
Tus, . | 5 been made 
by an implicit adoption ＋ * common opi- | 
5 nion without conſideration either of che . 


cept or example. Had Horace been confult- 
ed, he would have been found to direct only 
what ſhould be compriſed in the propo- ; 
ſition, not how it ſhould be expreſſed, and 
to have commended: Homer | in oppoſition to a 
meaner poet, not for the gradual elevation of 
his diction, but the Judicious expanſion of 39 
his plan, for diſplaying unpromiſed events, 23 
1 os provucing PIN po, 


— 8 pecioſa dehinc Meath VVV | 
; Antiphaten Seyllamgie, & — ſe Chonbiin 1 | 


Ir the exordial lines "ws Hines" *. compa- 
; * with the reſt of the poem, they will not 
' | appear remarkable for plainneſs or fimplici-  _ 
ty, but rather ene one n illumi- 
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Tux firit verſes of the Thad are like wie « 
- ner-particularly ſplendid, and the propoſition 
of the Eneid cloſes with di 
. cence not often to be found even in the pos 
try of Virgil. . 5 


ignity and magnifi- 


125 
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- Tax Intent of the 1 oF is to raiſe” ; 
e expectation and ſuſpend it, ſomething there - 
fore muſt be diſcovered and ſomething con- 


cealed; and the poet while the fertility of his 
invention is yet unknown, may properly re- 
commend himſelf by the my of bis- l. 
Suage · 7 TY 
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He that reveals too much or condi too 
- little, he that never irritates the intellectual 
appetite, or that immediately ſatiates it, e- 
qually defeats his ee It is neceſ- 
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fary to the flefure of the reader, that the - 
"vents ſhould not be anticipated, and how then 
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6 et nd att A ee, Hon. 


g % g imbecillity with which Perecundulur F 
1 complains that the preſence of a nume. 
. rous aſſembly freezes his faculties, is-particu- 
| larly incident to the ſtudious part of mankind, - 
+ WU ' whoſe education neceſſarily ſecludes them im -/ 
FE re till *. ꝗ 
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| + their diſmillion from ſchools and acade- 

* mies they plunge at once into the tumult of | 
/» the world, and coming forth from the-gloom | 
1 , of ſolitude are abr W the _ of | 
Y _- life. 
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| pleted diu the: is able h u, lo lam propar- | 
tion, ſhould. be preferved in the human kind 
between judgment and courage; the precipi- 
tation of inexperience is therefore reſtrained | 
» mp and we remain ſhackled by timi- | 


© IN 5 : 


1 anne 
7 BELIEVE ay Ig can review OR of 
their youth, without recollecting tempta- 
tions, which ſhame, rather chan vitzne, ena- 
bled them to reſiſt; and opinions which, | 
however haſtily, conceived. and neglig 
examined, however erroneous in their Prin- 
ciples, and dangerous in their, conſequenegs, 
they have a thouſand times panted to advance 
at the hazard of contempt and hatred, When 
they found themſelves irreſiſtibly depreſſed 
amidſt their eagerneſs, and ; confidence; by. a 
languid anxiety which ſeized them at the mo- 
ment of utterance, and ſtill gathered IR 
from their e to reſiſt i „ 
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Ir ni 1 chat an keeps 5 
an even pace with ability, and the fear 757 
miſcarriage, which hinders our firſt attempts, 
is gradually, Seas a9 our Hill ak 


night en of. . Than s 
nels; therefore: Which prevents, diſgrace, that 

and temporary ſhame | which fecures us 
from the danger of laſting reproach, cannot 


be en e n our Ar g 


Dihweitioens, bee it may incom- 
22 for, à moment, fearcely ever produces 
cyl long continuance; it may fluſn the 
cheek, flutter in the heart, deject -the eyes, 
and ehchain che tongue; but its miſchiefs 
ſoon. pals off without remembrance. It may 
ſometidhes exclude pleaſure,” but ſeldom opens 
any.avenuc to: ſorrow. br remorſe. It s ob- 

ſerved ſomewhere, that few. have 5 2 of 
having forkerarto pat, ine $11 51y54f 

19 An 31321; 2 2 * $1) Rin, Fut | 

To excite oppoſition. and ps 4 
volence is the unhappy privilege of courage 
made artegant by: eduſciouſnels. of ſtrength. 
o man finde in bimſelf any inelination to 
| attack. or. oppoſe him who: confeſſes his ſupe- 
riority; by bluſhing in his preſence. Quali- 
. ties exerted: with apparent fearfulneſs, re- 
f ceive applauſe from every voice, and ſupport 
from every hand. Diffidence may check re- 

W obſtruct. Peterman; butcom- 
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tant ad} it conciliates the 


ers at firſt impeded by a timidity which he 
| himſelf | knows to be vitious, and muſt 
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penſates ee e more imporC 
proud, ad 
ſoftens the ſevere, averts envy; from e 
"_ and cenſure * en, elt 


Ir may dike 1 that POE 
and virtue remain too long congealed by this 
frigorifick power, as the neh : 
tion are ſometimes obſtructed by li 
froſts. He that enters late into a D 
ſtation, though with all the abilities requiſits 
to the diſcharge of his duty, will find his /pows 


ſtruggle long againſt dejection and reluQance 
before he obtains the full command of hie 
own attention, and adds the gracefulneſs of. 
cale to es Hd nk 429 $2. Ho. 

Fon thĩs Aiſeaſe of the addy a 
whether any remedies of much efficacy cn 
be found. To adviſe a man unaccuſtomed to 
the eyes of multitudes to mount a tribunal 
without perturbation, to tell him whoſe life 
has paſſed in the ſhades of contemplation, / 


that he muſt not be diſconcerted or perplexed- 


in receiving and returning the ung 
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{\ e } a ſplendid aſſembly, is to. I OM 


ant of Brafil or Sumatra, not to -ſhiver, r 
t an Engliſh winter, or him who has. al- 
ways lived upon a plain to look | from a 
precipice without emotion. It is to ſuppoſe 
cuſtom inſtantaneouſly controlable by reaſon, 
and, to endeavour to communicate by pre- 
2 which Ang Gary an habit can be- 
W. n b * . e en 


Hz 1 hs ohiloſophy * contem- 
platon alone to fortify himſelf againſt that | 
awe which all at their · firſt- appearance on = 
the ſtage of life, muſt feel from the ſpectators, 
will, at the hour of need, be mocked by his ; 
teſolution; and I doubt whether the preſer- 

vatives which Plato relates Alcibiades to 
have received from Socrates, when he was 
about to ſpeak in publick, proved ſufficient, 


WORMS e faſcination. 


N as de eee of tiene may by art and 
induſtry be accelerated or retarded, it can 
not be improper to conſider by what motives 
to confidence and firmneſs this troubleſome 
inſtinct may be oppoſed when it exceeds its 
15 proportion, 2 inſtead of repreſſing pe- 
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filences eloquence,” And 


debintates force. Since though it cafhot be 


hoped that anxiety ſhould be immediately 


diſſipated, it may be at leaſt ſomewhat aba- 
ted; and the paſſions will neceſſarily operate 
with leſs violence, when reaſon” riſes Again 


them, than while ſhe either ſlumbers in heu- 


trality, or, e ke her intereſt tends them 


ber a atk 4 {48 TERS > 


No cauſe more bequindy b bah . 


fulneſs than too high an opinion of our own 
importance. He that imagines an aſſem- 
bly filled with ideas of his genius, panting 
with expectation, and huſhed with attention, 
ealily terrifies himſelf with the dread of dif- 


appointing them, and ſtrains his imagination 


in purſuit of ſomething worthy of their no- 
tice; ſomething that may vindicate the vera- 
city of fame, and ſhow that his reputation 
was not gained by chance, He conſiders, 
that what he mall ſay or do will never be 


forgotten; that renown or infamy ate fuſs 


pended upon every ſyllable, and that no- 
thing ought to fall from him which will not 
bear the teſt of time. Under ſuch ſolicitude, 


| who can wonder that the, mind is overwhel-. 


i med, 
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med, and by Lad attempts above | 
er: ſtrength, 8.9 —_ N 
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plealing to the taſte. Thoſe who are op- 
preſſed by, their own reputation, will perbapg 
, not be e by bearing that theft cares 
are unheceſſ ary, But the vr th. is, that no 
man is. ; much Eun by t e reſt of the 
World, except where the intereſt of others is 
involved, in his, ſortun 8 He that confi- FER: | 
ders how lle he dwells upon the condi- I | 
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une 


tion, of . learn how little the „ 
attenti ion of ers is. \ttracted himlelf, 1 
| WH vs v 15 PE Ho W e us, | | 


of, ee e Not ene appears to geſerve 


otice, or EXCItes.- gur ympatby,, we = 

Saul. 0 that we Tikewiſe are loſt 153+ 0 | 

in the ſame thros that the gye which hap-- „ 
ns to ance u us is turned in A mo- 1 0 
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H 5 world,“ ſays Tal, ce 1 peo- 
« ple of all ſorts. As in the neral 
hurry produced by the ſuperſſuities of ſome, 
and neceſſities of others, no man needs 
to ſtand ſtill for want of employment, fo 
in the innumerable gradations of ability, 
and endleſs varieties of ſtudy and incli- 
nation, no employment can be vacant for 
Want of a man qualified to diſcharge i it. 


öde b probably bb natien Bale of « 
Pe but it is ſo much deformed by in- 
tereſt and paſſion, that the benefit of this 
adaptation of men to things is not always 
perceived. The folly of thoſe who ſet their 
ſeryices to ſale, inclines them' to boaſt of 
qualifications which they do not poſleſs, and 
to attempt buſineſs which they de not 
derſtand; and they who have the power of 

to others the taſk” of life, are ſel- 

dom honeſt or ſeldom happy in their nomi- 


nationgs 
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nations. Patrons are ſometimes corrupted - 
by avarice, . and ſometimes cheated by credu- 
lity ; ſometimes overpowered | b telle * 
licitation, and ſometimes too ſtrongly influ-. 
enced by the honeſt prejudices of friendſhip, 
or the prevalence of. virtuous compaſſion. 
For, whatever cool reaſon may direct, it is 


* * 8 


not eaſy ſor a man of tender and ſerupulous * 


goodneſs to overlook the immediate effect 


of his own actions by turning his eyes upon 


their remoter conſequences, and to do that - 
which muſt give preſent pain, for the ſake 


of obviating ſome evil yet unfelt, or ſecu- 
ring ſome advantage i in time to come. What 
is diſtant is in itſelf obſcure, and, when we 
have no defire to ſee it, eaſily eſcapes Gt 
notice or takes ſuch a form as deſire or ĩima- 
gination beſtows upon jit; and he whoſe 
hopes r heart will 
ſoon find ſome method o nab. 
fururity to his ſchemes. _ | 


4 


Every man W oh 1 5 the „2 5655 þ in 
the multitudes that ſwarm about him, find 
ſome kindred mind with which he could u- 
nite in confidence and friendſhip; yet we 


fee many ftraggling ſingle about t the . 
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unhepyy for want of an affociate, and pining 
with the neceſſity of Cong A IP. 
N timents ws heir” own bojoths.”" MY SIS 8 
en cons wifes in like mam 
1 rear ſtruggles of the will againſt the un- 
_*derſtanding. It is not often difficult to find 
a ſuitable companion if every man would 
de content wich fuch as he. is qualified to 
pleaſe. But if vanity tempts him to forſake 
is rank and poſt himſelf among thoſe with 
whom no common intereſt or mutual plex- 
ſure can ever unite him, he muſt always 
live in a ſtate of unfocial ſeparation, with- 
out tenderneſs and without wn 850 'S 
„ TAE are 116 natures b ee 16. 
ver approach within a certain diſtance, and 
which when any irregular motive impels 
them towards contact, ſeem to ſtart back 
from each other by ſome invincible repulſion. 
There are others which immediately cohere 
whenever they come into the reach of mu- 
tual attraction, and with very little ſorma- 
ey of preparation mingle intimately as ſoon 
as they meet. Every man whom either bu⸗- 9 
des or an has thrown at lade into 
the 

3 wo -- 
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the world, will recollect many inſtances of 


fondneſs and diſlike, which have forced them- | 


felves upon him without the intervention of 
his Judgment; of diſpoſitiuns, to court 


ſome and avoid others,: when he cquld aflign | 


no reaſon for: the preference, ornone ade- 


fluence that acted inſtantaneouſly: upon his 


. 
n . gt 8. 7 * 


When 


ans eee dens . ee 


eee we feel our 


affections divided in different proportions 


without much regard to moral or intelleQu- 


al merit. Every man knows ſome whom: 


he cannot induce himſelf to: truſts, though 
he has no reaſon; to ſuſpect that they would 
betray. him; thoſe to whom he cannot com- 
plain though he never obſerved them to want 
compaſſion ; thoſe in whoſe prefence he ne : 
ver can be gay though excited by a thouſand 
invitations to mirth and freedom; and thoſe 
from whom he cannot be content to 
receive inſtruction, though they never inſul · 


e eee 
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quate to the violence of his paſſions; of in— 
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* — be had to thoſe 
inſtincts of kindneſs and diſlike, or that rea- 

25 ſon” ſhould. blindly follow them, I am far 

2 tet ene 


Wegen eb ey ewe — 
and almoſt every example of ingratitude and 


treachery preves that by obeying them we 
may commit our happineſi to thoſe who are 
very unworthy of ſo great a truſt. But it 
may deſerve to be remarked, that ſince few 
contend much with their inclinations, it is 
generally vain to ſolicit the good will of 
thoſe whom we perceive thus involuntarily 
alienated from us; neither knowledge nor 
virtue will reconcile antipathy, and though 
1 oficiouſneſs may for a time be admitted, 
i | and diligence applauded, they will at laſt be 
| WE wich _ or e 
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| 1 — ee hows indeed h N 
ſeeealing upon the affections, of exciting u- 
4 niverſal benevolence, and diſpoſing every 
| heart to fondneſs and frjendſhip. But this 


is a 5 "_ only to the favourites 
x | . 
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eption from Herbie diſpoſitions 3 


and diſtinctions from thofe "whom they never 


flattered with any uncommbn regard,” "and 


ſometimes exhauſt all their arts of pleaſing 
without effect. To theſe it is neteſſary to look 


round with vigilance, and attempt every breaſt 


in which they find virtue ſufficient for the 


foundation of friendſhip ; to enter into the 
crowd and try whom chance will offer to cheir 
notice till they fix on ſome temper congenial 
to their own, as the magnet rolled in the du 
collects the ents of its kindred "met 


| On ern flares, 


en 
Peil man DEW? have remarked. the fa- 


cility with which the kindneſs of others is 


ſometimes gained by thoſe to whom he never 
could have — his own. We are by 
our occupations, education and habits of 


life divided almoſt into different ſpecies, : 
one another for the moſt part 
with ſcorn and malignity. "Each of weis : 


which" regard 


_ Claſſes of the human race has defires, fears, 
and converſation, vexations an@ merriment 
peculiar to itſelf 3 cares which another 'can- 
not feel; pleaſures which he cannot partake 
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mankind fud s 
es obtain unexpekted careſſes : 
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and modes of exprefling every ſenſation 
which he cannot underſtand· That frolick 
which. ſhakes one man with laughter will 

0 oonvulſe another with indignation ; the ſtrain 
of jocularity which in,one place obtains treats 
and patronage, 11 —7 4 anogher be heard 
Tac indiffe1 
horrence. : 


Fe 


"To rae EE we 8 Te others, 
to. procure love we muſt pleaſe them. 4- 


Malle, that great maſter, of human nature 


obſerves, that old men do not readily. form . 
friendſhips, becauſe they are not eaſily fuſ- 
ceptible of pleaſure. He that can contribute | 
to the iar of the vacant hour, or par- 
take with equal guſt the favourite amuſe- 
ment, he whoſe, mind is employed on the 
ſame objects, and who therefore never har- 
raſſes the underſtanding with unaccuſtomed 
ideas, will be always welcomed with ardour, 
and left with regret, unleſs he deſtroys thoſe 
advantages by faults with ne ee 
e chan e 128 * . > 
H 3 chat would 8 a patron 
muſt nk his inclination; n the ant 
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part of human pleaſures, approach ſo nearly 
to the borders of vice, that few. who make 
the delight of others their rule dr conduct 
are able to avoid ſuch compliances as vir« 
tue cannot approve; yet certainly he that 
purchaſes favour by proſtitution miſtakes his 
own intereſt, ſince he gains friendſhip by 
means, for which his friend, if ever he be- 

comes wiſe, muſt ſcorn him, ang 11 which 
at laſt he muſt ſcorn himſelf, 


Nau 10 Tones, baus, 1786; 
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F OU have formerly obſerved that cath. 

ſity often. terminates in barren knows 
toda: and that the mind is prompted to ftu- 
dy and enquiry” rather by the uneaſineſs of ig- 
norance, chan the hope of profit. Nothing 


can be of leſs „ preſent in- 
tereſt 
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tereſt than the fortune of thoſe who have 
been long loſt in the grave, and from whom 
nothing now can be -heped or feared. | Yet 
to rouſe the zeal of a true antiquary little 
more is neceſſary than to mention a name 
which mankind have conſpired to forget; 
he will make his way to remote ſcenes of 
action through obſcurity and contradiction, 
as Tully ſought amidſt buſhes and brambles 
the dont of nme hennes ahn 


Fan r bow — | 
him that gathers the produce or receives the 
rent of an eſtate, to know through what 
families the land has paſſed, who is regiſter- 
ed in the conqueror's ſurvey as its poſſeſſor, 
how often it has been forfeited by treaſon, 
or how often ſold by prodigality. The pow- 
er or wealth of the preſent inhabitants of a 
country cannot be much encreaſed by an 
enquiry after the names of thoſe barbarians, 
who. deſtroyed one another twenty centuries 
ago, in conteſts for the ſhelter of woods or 
convenience of paſturage. Vet we ſee that 
no man can be at reſt in the enjoyment of a 
new purchaſe till he has learned the hiſtory 
of his en from the antient — 

0 
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ol the-pariſh, and that no nation omits to 
record the actions of their 9 17 


ver bloody, n ens: 
Tur ame diſpoſitionas different pee 


410 a 


ties call it forth, diſcovers itſelf in great or in 
little things. I have bye e it un- 


wrorthy of a wiſe man to {lumber in total 
mactivity only becauſe he happens to have no 
employment equal to his ambition or genius 3 
;- is therefore my .cuſtom to apply my at- 

tention to the objects before me, and a8 1 
cannot think any place wholly unworthy of 
notice that affords a habitaticn to a man of 


letters, I have collected the hiſtory and an- 
tiquities of the ſeveral n in een hi 


have ed. 544 


Many of theſe narratives my induſtry has 
been able to extend to a conſiderable length; 
but the woman with whom I now lodge has 
lived onl y eighteen months in the houſe, 
and can give no account of its antient revo- 
lutions 3 the plaiſterer having, at her en- 
. obliterated by his white - waſh, all the 

ſmoky 
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ſmoky memorials which former tenants had 
left, upon the cieling, and perhaps drawn 


the veil of oblivion over clay ples: 
Mann 170 2g oh 8 


Wan 1 A ee e the 
; landlady told me, that ſhe hoped I was not 
an author, for the lodgers on the firſt · floor 
had ſtipulated that the upper rooms ſhould 
not be occupied by a noiſy trade. I very 
readily promiſed to give no diſturbance to her 
. and rg nh 


* 


—— x ies 019345 tis R mM 
e eee my, new 
apartment before I began to enquire e 
my predeceſſors, and found my | 
whoſe imagination is filled chiefly with her 
own affairs, very ready to give me infor- 
mation. 


beste; like all "Om e ins 
Ades bela, as well in plriakires:. Before the 
began her narrative, I had heated my head 
with expectations of adventures and: diſco- 
veries, of 0 rk in diſguiſe and learning 
- 1 diſtreſs, and was ſomewhat mortified 
i | when 
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when J beard, that the firſt) tenant, was a 
taylor, -of whom nothing was remembred 
but that he complained of his room for want 
of light; and, after, having lodged; in it a 
| month, and paid onlya week's rent, pawned 
a piece of cloth which he was truſted to cut 
out, and was. forced to make 4 en 
retreat from this ee of * ene 


? 


Tux next was a young woman newly ar- p 
rived from the country, who lived for five 
weeks with great regularity, and became by 
frequent treats very much the favourite of 
the family, but at laſt received yiſits ſo fre- 

quently from a couſin in Cheapſide, that ſhe 

brought the reputation of the houſe into 
danger, and was therefore nes, with 
good advice. | 


| Tax; room NN flood. om "nh a fort- 
night; my landlady began to think that ſhe 
had judged hardly, and often wiſhed for 
ſuch another lodger. At laſt an elderly man 
of a grave aſpect, read the bill, and bar- 
gained for the room, at the very firſt price 
that was aſked. He lived in cloſe retire- 
ment, ſeldom went out till evening, oo 


« YT 
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then returned early, ſometimes chearful, and 
at other times dejected. It was remarkable, 
that whatever he - purchaſed, he never had 
{mall money in his pocket, and though cool 
and temperate on other occaſions, * was al- 
ways vehement and ftormy till he received 
his change. He paid his rent with great ex- 
actneſs, and ſeldom failed once a week to 
requite my landlady's civility with a ſupper. 
- At laſt, ſuch is the fate of human felicity, 
the houſe was alarmed at midnight by the 
conſtable, who demanded to ſearch the gar- 
rets. My landlady aſſuring him that he had 
miſtaken the door, conducted him up ſtairs, 
where he found the tools of a coiner ; but 
the tenant had crawled along the roof to an 
empty houſe, and eſcaped; much to the 
joy of my landlady, who declares him a 
very honeſt man, and wonders why any bo- 
bo, ſhould be hanged for making money when 
ſueh numbers are in want of it. She howe- 
ver confeſſes that ſhe ſhall for the future al- 
ways queſtion the character of thoſe who 
take her garret without ent down the 


+ rand 1 


Tux bill was then PR again in the 


*-ywikdows and the poor woman was 
for 
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for ſeven weeks by innumerable paſſengers, 
who obliged her to climb with them every 
hour up five ſtories, and then diſliked the 
proſpect, hated the noiſe of a publick ſtreet, 
thought the ſtairs narrow, objected tg, a low 
ceiling, required the walls to be hung with 
freſher paper, aſked queſtions: about the 
neighbourhood, could not think of living ſo 
far from their acquaintance, wiſhed the win- 
dow had looked to the ſouth rather than 
the weſt, told how the door and chimney - 
might have been. better diſpoſed, bid her half 
the price that ſhe aſked, or promiſed to give 
her earneſt the next day, and came no more. 


Ax laſt, a ſhort meagre man, in a tarniſh= 
ed waiſtcoat, deſired to ſee the garret, and 
when he had ſtipulated for two long ſhelyes 
and a larger table, hired it at a low rate. 
When the affair was compleated, he looked 
round him with great ſatisfaction, and re- 
peated ſome words which the woman did 
not underſtand. In two days he brought a 
great box of books, took poſſeſſion of his room, 
and lived very inoffenſively, except that he 


frequently diſturbed the inhabitants of the 


next floor by unſeaſonable noiſes. He was 
: generally | 
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generally in bed at noon, but from evening 
to midnight he ſometimes talked aloud with 
great vehemence, ſometimes ſtamped as in 
nage, ſometimes threw down his poker, then 
clattered his chairs, then ſat down in deep 
thought, and again burſt out into loud vo- 
ciferations; ſometimes he would ſigh as op- 
preſſed with miſery, and ſometimes ſhake 
with convulſive laughter. When he encoùn- 
tered any of the family he gave way or Bow- 
ec, but rarely ſpoke, except chat as he went, 
up ſtairs he often repeated, _ | 


Se Os vir para die, 


hard words, to which bis neighbours likened 
ſo often, that they learned them without un- 
derſtanding them. What, was, his employ- 
ment ſhe did not venture to aſk him, but at 
laſt heard a printer's boy enquire for the au- 
erb. 


Mr landlady was very often adviſed to be- 
ware of this ſtrange man, who though he was 
quiet for the preſent, might perhaps become 
outrageous in the hot months; but as ſhe was 
punctually paid, ſhe could not find any ſufſi- 
red | cient 


* 
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cient reaſon for diſmiſſing him, till one nit 


he convinced her by ſetting fire to his curtains, 

g that it was not ſafe to nnen 
1 her inmate. tlie 3 

8 Sur 1 for fix weeks a enen 
97 of tenants, who left the houſe on Saturday, 

- and inſtead of paying their rent, ſtormed at 

4 their landlady. At laſt ſhe took in two 
. ſiſters, one of whom had ſpent her little 


t, . fortune in procuring remedies for a lingering 
_ diſeaſe, and was now ſupported and attended 
by the other : ſhe climbed with difficulty to * 
the apartment, where he languiſhed eight 
| weeks without | impatience or lamentation, 
ed except for the expence and fatigue which 


n- - her ſiſter ſuffered, and then calmly and con- 
y- telitedly expiredy” "The fitter followed her to 
at the grave, paid the few debts which they 
u- had contracted, wiped away the tears of uſe- 


leſs ſorrow, and returning to the buſineſs of 
common life, reſigned to me the vacant ha- 


e- __ 0 

Vas ; 

me Suck, Mr. Rambler, are the changes 
yas which have happened in the narrow ſpace 
f- L where 
ent 


9 
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where my preſent fortune has fixed my re- 

ſidence. So true is it that amuſement and 

inſtruction are always at hand for thoſe who 

have ſkill and willingneſs to find them; and 

ſo juſt is the obſervation of Juvenal, that a 

ſingle houſe will ſhew Whatorer is done or 
ſuffered i in the world. e 


* an; . G. 


\ 


Nun. 
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NuMB. 162. SaTORDAT, Onde 5⁵ 75ʃ 


Orbus es, & locuples, & Bruto conſule i 
ſſ tibi veras credis amicitiass 

unt veræ; ſed quas Juvenis, quas „ 

habebas, * 

nouus fs mortem dilgit ille tuam. 

| MART. 


NE of the complaints uttered by Mil- 
tons Sampſon,” in the anguiſh of blind- 

neſs, is, that he ſhall paſs his life under the 
direction of others; ; that he cannot regulate 
his conduct by his own knowledge, but muſt 
lie at the mercy of thoſe who wear eb to 
guide him. wines ey eee | 
Tart is no ſtate more contrary to the 
dignity of wiſdom than perpetual and unli- 
mited dependence, in which the underſtand- 
ing lies uſeleſs, and every motion is received 
from external impulſe. Reaſon is the great 
diſtinction of human nature, the faculty by 
which we approach to ſome degree of aſſo- 
ciation with celeſtial intelligences 3 but as 
the excellence of every power appears only 
1 in 
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in its operations, not to have reaſon, and to 


have it uſeleſs and e is nearly the 
ſame. 


Socn is the weakneſs of man that the eſ- 
ſence of things is ſeldom ſo much regarded 

as external and accidental appendages. A 
ſmall variation of trivial circumſtances, a 
flight change of form by an artificial dreſs, 
or a caſual difference of appearance by a 
new light and ſituation will congiliate-affefth, | 
on or excite, abhorrence, and determine us 
to purſue or to avoid. Eyery man conſi- 
ders a neceſſity of compliance with any will 
but his own, as the loweſt ſtate of igno- 
miny and meanneſs; few are ſo far. loſt in 
cowardice or negligence as not to rouſe at 
the firſt inſult of tyranny, and exert all their 
force againſt him who uſurps their property, 
or invades any privilege of ſpeech or acti- 
on. Vet we often ſee thoſe who neyer 
wanted ſpirit to repel encroachment or op- 
poſe violence, at laſt by a gradual relaxation 
of vigilance, delivering up, without capitu- 
lation, the fortreſs which they defended a- 
gainſt aſſault, and laying down unbidden 
the weapons which they graſped the harder 
| jor 


_- 
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for every attempt to wreſt them from their 
hands. Men eminent for / ſpirit and wiſ- 
dom often reſign themſelves to voluntary 
pupillage, and ſuffer their lives to be mo- 
delled by officious ignorance, and their choice 
to, be menge, by „ ſtupidity. 


Tars n acquieſcence in the de- 
termination of others may be the conſe- 
quence of application to ſome ſtudy remote 
from the beaten track of life, ſome employ- 


ment which does not allow leiſure for ſuffi- _ 


cient inſpection of thofe petty affairs, by which 
nature has decreed a great part of our duration 
to be filled. To a mind thus withdrawn 
from common objects it is more eligible to 
repoſe on the prudence of another than to 
be expoſed every moment to trivial inter- 
reftions. The ſubmiſſion which ſuch con- 
fidence requires is paid without pain, becauſe 
it implies no confeſfion of infetiority. The 
buſineſs from which we withdraw our cog- 
nizance, is not above our abilities, but be-- 

low our notice. We pleaſe our pride with 
the effects of our influence thus weakly ex- 
erted, and fancy ourſelves placed in a higher 
orb, from which we regulate ſubordinate 


462 agents 
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agents by a flight and diſtant ſuperintendence. 
But, whatever vanity or abſtraction may ſug- 


geſt, no man can ſafely do that by others 
which might be done by himſelf; he that in- 


dulges negligence will quickly become igno- 
rant of his own affairs; and he that truſts 
without reſerve will at laſt be deceived. . 


Ir is however impoſſible, but that as the 


attention tends ſtrongly towards one thing 
it muſt retire from another; and he that 


omits the care of domeſtick buſineſs becauſe 


he is engroſſed by enquiries of more impor- 


tance to mankind, has at leaſt the merit, of 


. ſuffering in a good cauſe. But there are ma- 


* 


ny who can plead no ſuch extenuation of 
their folly; who ſhake off the burthen of 
their ſtation, not that they may ſoar with 


leſs encumbrance to the heights of knowledge 


or virtue, but that they may loiter at eaſe 
and ſleep in quiet; and who ſelect for friend- 
ſhip and confidence not the faithful and the 
virtuous, but the ſoft, the civil, and com- 
plant, e 
Tus openneſs to flattery is the common 
diſgrace of declining life. When men feel 
| weakneſs 
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weakneſs encreafing on them, they naturally 
deſire to reſt from the ſiruggles of contradic- 
tion, the fatigue of reaſoning, and the anxi- 
ety of circumſpection; when they are hourly 
tormented with pains and diſeaſes, they are 
unable to bear any new diſturbance, and 
conſider all oppoſition as an addition to miſe- 
ry, of which they feel already more than 
they can patiently endure. Thus defirous of 
peace, and thus fearful of pain, the old man 
ſeldom enquires after any other qualities -in 
thoſe whom he careſſes, than quickneſs in 
conjecturing his deſires, activity in ſupplying 
his wants, dexterity in intercepting. com- 
plaints or remonſtrances before they approach 
near enough to diſturb bim, flexibility to his 
preſent humour, ſubmiſſion to haſty pctu- 
lance, and attention to weariſome narrations. 
- By theſe arts alone many have been able to 
defeat the claims of kindred and of merit, 
and to enrich. themſelves with preſents and 
legacies. 


THRASYBULUS inherited a large. fortune 
from his anceſtors, and augmented it- by a 
marriage with an heireſs, and the revenues 
of ſeveral lucrative employments, which he 


L 4 diſcharged 


3 
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diſcharged with honour and dexterity. He 
was at laſt wiſe enough to conſider, that liſe 
ſhould not be devoted wholly to accumula- 
tion, and therefore reſigned his employments, 
and retiring to his eſtate, applied himſelf to 
the education of his children, and the culti- 
vation of domeſtick happineſs. 


He paſſed ſeveral years in this pleaſing a- 
muſement, and ſaw his care amply recompenſed ; 
his daughters were celebrated for modeſty and 
elegance, and his ſons for learning, prudence 
and ſpirit. In time the eagerneſs, with which 
the neighbouring gentlemen courted his alli- 
; ance, obliged him to reſign his daughters to 
other families; the vivacity and curiofity of 

his ſons, hurried them out of rural privacy 
into the open world, from whence they had 
not ſoon an inclination to return. This 
however was no more than he had always 
hoped; he pleaſed himſelf with the fuccefs of 
his ſchemes, and felt no inconvenience from 
ſolitude till an apoplexy deprived him of his 
wife. 


THRASYBULUS had now no compa- 
nion; and the maladies of encreaſing years 
having 


© 
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having taken from him much of the power of 
procuring amuſement for himſelf, he thought 
it neceſſary to procure ſome inferior friend, 
who might eaſe him of his economical ſolici- 
tudes, and divert-him by chearful converſa- 
tion. He ſoon recollected all theſe qualities 
in Vafer, a clerk in one of the offices over 
which he had formerly preſided. Fafer was. 
invited to viſit his old patron, and being by 
his ſtation neceſſarily acquainted with the: 
preſent modes of life, and by conſtant prac- 
tice dexterous in buſineſs, entertained him 
with ſo many novelties, and fo readily diſen- 
tangled his affairs, that his preſence was 
thought the principal conſtituent of happi- 
neſs; he was deſired to reſign his clerkſhip, 
and accept a Uberal falaty. in the houſe of 
Thraſybults. 


VAFER having always lived in a ſtate of 
dependance, was Well verſed in the arts by 
Which favour 1s obtained, and. being long ac- 
cuſtomed to repreſs all ſtarts of reſentment 
and fallies of confidence, could without re- 
pugriahce or heſitation accommodate himſelf 
to every caprice, adopt every opinion, and 
echo every aſſertion. He never doubted but 

LS. to 
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right, and all recommendation of his affairs _ 
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to be convinced, nor attempted oppofition 
but to flatter Thraſybulus with the opinion of 
a victory. By this practice he found his way 
quickly into the heart of his patron, and ha- 
ving firſt made, himſelf agreeable, ſoon be- 
came important. His inſidious diligence by 
which the Iazineſs of age was gratified, ſoon 
engroſſed the management of affairs; and his 
warm profeſſions of kindneſs, petty offices of 
civility, and occaſional interceſſions, perſua- 
ded the tenants to conſider him as their friend 
and benefactor, to conſult him in all thelr 
ſchemes, and to entreat his enforecment of 
their repreſentations of hard years, and his 


countenance to. petitions, for abatement of 
rent. | 


7 
. 4 8 
* 


THRASYBULUS had now banquetted on 
flattery, till he could no longer bear the 


harſhneſs of remonſtrance or the inſipidity of 


truth. All contrariety to his own opinion 
ſhocked him like a violation of ſome natural 


to his own inſpection Was dreaded by him as 
a ſummons to torture. His children were a- 
armed by the ſudden oxhes of Vafer, but 
their complaints ,were deud by their father 

. * with 
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with impatience, and their advice rejected 
with rage, as the reſult of a conſpiracy againſt 
his quiet, and a deſign to condemn him for 
their own advantage to groan out his Jaſt hours 
in perplexity and drudgery. . The daughters 
retired with tears in their eyes, but the ſon 
continued his importunities till he found his 
inheritance hazarded by his obſtinacy. Vafer 
having thus triumphed over all. their efforts, 
and continuing to confirm himſelf in autho- 
rity and encreaſe his acquiſitions, at the 
death of his maſter purchaſed an eſtate, and 
bad defiance to enquiry and — 


os ieee 1 
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Mine fuperba pen f 1 e enge e 
Deſpice; vive tibi, nam moriere tibi. 


SENECA9 


ONE of the cruelties exerciſed by F 
wealth and power upon indigence and 
dependance, is more miſchievous; in its con- 
ſequerites, or more frequently practiſed with 
wanton negligen ence than the encouragement 
of We which . ok to be grati. 
* 0 
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fied, and the elation and depreſſion of the 


heart by needlefs vicifitudes of hope and diſ- 
appointment. | 


EveRy man is rich or poor, according to 
the proportion between his deſires and enjoy- 
ments; any enlargement of wiſhes is there- 
fore equally deſtructive to happineſs with the. 
diminution of poſſeſſion, and he that teaches 
another to long for what he never ſhall 


obtain, is no leſs an enemy to his quiet than 


if he had robyed him of part of his patri- 
mony. 


Bur repreſentations thus refined exhibit 
no adequate idea of the guilt of pretended 
friendſhip ; of artifices by which followersare 
attracted only to decorate the retinue of 
pomp, and ſwell the ſhout of popularity, and 
to be diſmiſſed with contempt and ignomony 
when their officiouſneſs is no longer uſeful, 

when their leader has ſucceeded or miſcar- 
| ried, when he is ſick of ſhow and weary of 
noiſe. While a man, infatuated with the 
promiſes of greatneſs, waſtes his .hours and 

days in attendance and ſolicitation, the ho- 
neſt opportunities of improving his condition 
| paſs 
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paſs by without his 8 he neglects to 
cultivate his own. barren ſoil, becauſe. he ex- 
pects every moment to be — 1 in regions 
of ſpontaneous fertility, and is ſeldom rouſed 
from his deluſion, but by the gripe of diſtieſs 
which he cannot reſiſt, and the ſenſe of evils 
which cannot be remedied. 


Tux puniſhment of Tante in the infer- 
nal regions affords a very juſt image of hun- 
gry ſervility, flattered with the approach of 
advantage, doomed to loſe it before it comes 
into his reach, always within a few days of 


felicity, and always finking back to his for- 
mer wants. 


Kal per Tdrieves ki xa dA x orra 
Egdor, i Ni, 1 & wcooinnats yea * 

Tredro & N witur N By ayer SAY. 

Oc Fax y xa d yiewr mwittty prrediyu, 
Toooax, viwe axanoxtrt arcpcorxtty* auf) RN wooo? 
Taiz MEA GLYS Parton” xc er * dA v. AS. 
Airdeea & ohen xelaxenter xe ages. = 
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« I faw,” fays Homer's Nes, FR the ſe- 
“ yere puniſhment of Tantalus. In a lake 
“ whoſe waters approached to his lips, he 
66 ſtood burning with thirſt, without the 
% power to drink. Whenever he inclined 
& his head to the ſtream ſome deity com- 
c manded it to be dry, and the dark earth 
ce appeared at his feet. Around him lofty 
c trees ſpread their fruits to view; the pear, 
« the pomegranate, and the apple, the green 
& olive, and the luſcious fig quivered be- 
cc fore him, which whenever he extended 
ce his hand to ſeize them, were ſnatched by 
e the winds into clouds and obſcurity.” 


Tunis image of miſery was perhaps origi. 
nally ſuggeſted to ſome poet by the conduct 


of his patron, by the daily contemplation of 
ſplendor which he never muſt partake, by 
fruitleſs attempts to catch at interdicted hap- 
pineſs, and by the ſudden evageſcence of his 
reward when he thought his labours almpſt 
at an end. To groan with poverty, when 
all about him was opulence, riot, and ſuper- 
fluity, and. to find the favours. which he had 
long been encouraged to. hope,. and had long 
endeavoured to mes ſquandered at laſt on 

nameleſs 
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neck ignorance, was to thirſt with water 
flowing before. him, and to ſee: the fruits to 
which his hunger was haſtening, ſcattered by 
the wind. Nor can my correſpondent, what- 
ever he may have ſuffered, expreſs with more 


juſtneſs or force the vexations of depen- 


dance. g 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


AM one of thoſe mortals who have been 

courted and envied as the favourites of 
the great. Having often gained the prize 
of compoſition at the univerſity, I began to 
hope that I ſhould obtain the ſame diſtinction 
in every other place, and determin'd to for- 
fake the profeſſion. to which I was deſtined 
by my parents, and in which the intereſt of 
my family would have procured me a very 


advantageous ſettlement. The pride of wit 
fluttered in my heart, and when I prepared 


to leave the college, nothing entered my ima- 

gination but honours, careſſes, and rewards, 

riches. without. labour, and luxury without 

expenco. | 
1 


I now- 


* 
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"HOWEVER | delayed my Kati for a 
time to finiſh, the rfo, rmanee by which I 
was to draw the fir a de notice of mankind up- 
on me. When it was. completed hur- 
ried! to London, and conſidered every mos 
ment that paſſed before its publication, as 
loſt in a kind of- neutrabexiſtence, and cut 
off from the golden hours of happineſs and 
fame. The piece was at laſt printed and; diſ- 
ſeminated by a rapid ſale; I. wandered from 
one place of concourſe to another, feaſted 
from morning, to night on tlie repetition of 
my own praiſes, and enjoyed the various. 
conjectures of criticks, the miſtaken candour 
of my friends, and the impotent malice of 
my, enemies. Some Had read the manbſcripe 
and reQified its inaccuracies; others had ſth 
it in a ſtate ſo imperfect, that*tHey could not 
forbear to wonder at its preſent excellence; 
ſome had converſed with the author at the 
coffee - houſt; and others gave hints that they 
Had lent him money. | | 


Fxxew that no dende l W hover. 
ably read as that of a writer who ſtippreſſts 
his name, and therefore reſolved to remain 


concealed 
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concealed till thoſe by whom literary reputa- 
tion is eſtabliſhed had given their ſuffrages 
too publickly to retract them. At length 
my bookſeller informed me that Aurantius 
the ſtanding patron of merit had ſent enqui- 
ries after me, and invited me to his acquain- 
tance. | 


Tus time, which I had long expected, 
was now arrived. I went to Aurautivs with 
a beating heart, for I looked upon our inter- 
view as the critical moment of my deftiny. 
I was received with civilities, which my aca» 
demick rudeneſs made me unable to repay, 
but, when J had recovered from my confu- 
ſion, I proſecuted the converſation with ſuch 
livelineſs and propriety, that I confirmed my 
new friend in his eſteem of my abilities, ang 
was diſmiſſed with the utmoſt ardour of. gs 
feſſion, and raptures of fondneſs. 


J was ſoon ſummoned to __ with Au- 
rantius, who had aſſembled the moſt judici- 
ous of his friends to partake of the entertain- 
ment. Again I exerted my powers of ſenti- 
ment and expreſſion, and again found every 
eye ſparkling with delight, and every tongue 

ſlem 
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ſilent with attention. I now became familiar 
at the table af Aurantius, but could never, 
in his moſt private or jocund hours, obtain 
more from him than general declarations of 
eſteem or endearments of tenderneſs, which 
included no particular promiſe, and therefore 
conferred no claim. This frigid reſerve ſome- 
what diſguſted me, and when he complained 
of three days abſence, I took care to inform 
him with how much importunity of kindneſs 
I had been detained by his rival Pollio. 


AURANTIUS now conſidered his ho- 
nour as endangered by the deſertion of a wit, 
and left I ſhould have an inclination to wan- 
der, told me that I could never find a. friend 
more conſtant or zealous than himſelf; that 
indeed he had made no promiſes, becauſe he 
hoped to ſurpriſe me with advancement, but 
had been ſilently promoting my intereſt, and 
ſhould continue his good offices, unleſs he 

found che kindneſs of others more deſired. 


ö Ir you, Mr. Rambler, hed ever ventured 
your philoſophy within the attraction of great- 
"neſs, you know the force of ſuch language 
introduced with a ſmile of gracious tenderneſs, 


and 
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and impreſſed at the concluſion with an air 
of ſolemn ſincerity. From that inſtant I 
gave myſelf up wholly to Aurantius, and, as 
he immediately reſumed his former gaiety, 
expected every morning a ſummons. to ſome 
employment of dignity and profit. One 
month ſucceeded another, and in defiance of 
appearances I till fanſied myſelf nearer to 
my wiſhes, and continued to dream of ſuc- 
ceſs, and wake to diſappointment. At laſt 
the failure of my little fortune compelled me 
to abate the finery which I hitherto thought 
neceſſary to the company with whom I aſſo- 
ciated, and the rank to which I ſhould be 
raiſed. Aurantius from the moment in which 
he diſcovered my poverty, | conſidered me as 
fully in his power, and afterwards rather per- 
mitted my attendance than invited it, thought 
himſelf at liberty to refuſe my viſits whenever 
he had other amuſements within reach, and 
often ſuffered me to wait without pretending 
any neceſſary buſineſs, When I was admit- 
ted to his table, if any man of rank equal to 
his own was preſent, he took occaſion to 
mention my writings and commend my in- 
genuity, by which he intended to apologize 
for the confuſion of diſtinetions, and the im- 


proper 
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proper aſſortment of his company; and often 
called upon me to entertain his friends with 
my productions, as a ſportitnan deliphts the 
ſquires of his neighbourhood with the cur- 
vets; of his horſa, or the obedience of his. 
Ow 


Lo-compleas my ieee it Was his 
practice to ĩimꝑnſe taſis upon me, by requi- 
ring me to wnjne upon fuch fubjeRts as he 
thought ſuſceptible of ornamtent ans Illuſtra- 
tion. Wich theſe extorted performanees he 
was little ſatisfied, becauſe he rarely found in. 
them the ideas which his on imugination 
had ſuggeſted, and which he therefore thought 
Mare natural than mine. | 


OP HR PRO UE] 
neſs and infult ſoon enter at the breach. © He 
now, found that he might ſafely harraſs me 
with vexation, that he had fixed the ſhackles 
of patronage upon me, and that I could nei- 
ther refiſt him noreſcaꝑe. At laſt, in the eighth 
year of my ſervitude, when the clamour of 
creditors was vehement, and my neceflity 
known to be extreme, he offered me a fmall 
office, but hinted his expectations that I 

bes | ſhould 
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ſhould matry a young woman with whom 
he bad. been en i. 


I was not fax depreſſed by my uz 
ties as to comply with his propoſal; but 
knowing that complaints and expoſtulations 
would but gratify his inſolence, I turned a- 
way with that contempt, with which. I ſhall 
never want ſpirit to treat the wretch. who can 
outgo the-guilt. of a; robber without, the temp - 
tation of bis. profit,; and who lures the credu- 
lous and thoughtleſs to maintain the. ſhaw.o6 
his Levee, and the mirth. of his table, at the 
hang of honour, happineſs, andlifa. Lam, 


SIR. Se. 


LFBE RA ETS. 
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Mae: 


the-pride of man, that a great parti of 
the pain and pleaſure of life ariſes from the 
1 gratifi- 
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gratification or diſappointment of this in- 
ceſſant wiſh for ſuperiority, from the ſucceſs 
or miſcarriage of ſecret competitions, from 
victories and defeats of which none are Con- 
Wen excopt ne ö 


6 Wienke to the prevalence of 
this love of praiſe is the variety of means by 
which its attainment is attempted. Every 
man, however hopeleſs his pretenſions may 
appear to all but himſelf, has ſome project by 
which he hopes to riſe to reputation; ſome 
art by which he imagines that the notice of 
the world will be attracted; ſome quality, 
good or bad, which difcriminates him from 
the common herd of mortals, and by which 
others may be perſuaded to love, or com- 
pelled to fear him. The aſcents of honour, 
however ſteep, never appear inacceſſible; he 
that deſpairs to ſcale the precipices'by which 
valour and learning have conducted their fa- 
vourites, diſcovers ſome by-path, or eaſier 
acclivity, which, though it cannot conduct 
him to the ſummit, will yet enable him to 
overlook thoſe with whom he is now con- 
tending for eminence ; and we ſeldom require 
more to the happineſs of the preſent hour, 
than 


. "s 
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than to 145 bim that ſtands next before 
us. 


MM dhe rags part of humankind 9 
and act wholly by imitation, moſt of thoſe 
who afpire to honour and applauſe propoſe to 
themſelves ſome example which ſerves as the 
model of their conduct, and the limit of 
their hopes. Almoſt every man if cloſely 
examined, will be found to have enliſted 
himſelf under ſome leader whom he expects 
to conduct him to renown; to have ſome 
hero or other, living or dead, perpetually in 
his view, whoſe character he endeavours to 


aſſume, and whoſe performances he labours 
to equal. 


WHEN the original is well choſen and 
judiciouſly copied, the imitator often arrives 
at excellence, which he could never have at- 
tained without direction; for few are formed 
with abilities to diſcover new poſſibilities of 


excellence, and to diſtinguiſh themſelyes by 
means never tried before. | 


Bur it frequently happens that folly and 
1 as contrive to gratify pride at a cheaper 
rate; 
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rate; that not the de which are moſt 
illuttriom; but'thoſe which are of eaſieſt at- 
tainment are ſelected to be copied; and that 
the honours and rewards which public grati- 

tude has paid to the benefactors of mankind, 
| are expected by wretches who can only imi- 
tate them in their vices and defects, or a- 
dopt ſome petty ſingularities of which thoſe 
om whom they are borrowed, were RO 


aſhamed. 


i 

No man riſes to ſuch height as to — 1 
conſpicuous, but he is on one ſide cenſured 
dy undiſcerning malice, which reproaches 
Him for his beſt actions and ſlanders his ap- 
parent and inconteſtable excellencies; and 
idolized on the other ſide by ignorant admi- 
ration, which exalts his faults and follies into 
virtues. It may be obſerved,” that he by 
whoſe intimacy his acquainfances - imagine 
themſelyes dignified, generally diffuſes -a- 
mong them his mien and his habits 3 and in- 

deed without more vigilance than is generally 
applied to the regulation of the mĩnuter parts 
of behavzour, it is not eaſy when we con- 
verſe much with one whoſe general. character 


- excites dur weneration, to Elcdpe all-conta- , 
gion 
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gion of his peculiarities, even when we do 


not deliberately think them worthy of our 
notice, and when they would have _ 
laughter or diſguſt had they not been pro 

ed by their alliance to nobler qualities, "ay 
accidentally conſorted with knowledge or 
with virtue. 


Tu faults of a man loved or honoured, 
ſometimes ſteal ſecretly and imperceptibly 
upon the wiſe and virtuous, but by injudicious 
fondneſs or thoughtleſs vanity are often a- 
dopted with deſign and boaſted as reſemblan- 
ces of acknowledged merit. There is ſearce 
any failing of mind or body, any error of 
opinion, or depravity of practice, which, i in- 
ſtead of producing ſhame and diſcontent, its 
natural effects, has not at one time or other 
gladdened vanity with the hopes of praiſe, 
and been diſplayed with oſtentatious induſ- 
try, by thoſe who ſought kindred minds among 
the wits or heroes, and could prove their re- 
lation only by ſumilitude of . | 


In i of this — ambition, 
every habit which reaſon condemns may be 
indulged and avowed. When a man is re- 


Vol. V. M proached 
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Proached for his faults, he may indeed be 1 


I. 


to run n for ſhelter to ſome. celebrated name; ; but 
it is not to be ſuffered that from the retreats 
to which he fled from infamy, he ſhould iſſue 
again with the confidence of conqueſt, and 
call upon mankind for praiſes and rewards. 
Vet we ſee men that waſte their patrimony 
in luxury, deſtroy their health with debau- 
chery, and enervate their minds with idle- 
neſs, becauſe there have been ſome ,whom | 
luxury never could ſink. into contempt, nor 
inen hinder from the praiſe of genius. 


Tos who have ſo much perplexed their 
ideas as to claim reputation from vice or fol- 
ly, merely becauſe they have been ſometimes 
by uncommon genius or virtue reſerved 
from contempt, will ſcarcely be reclaĩmed; 
but this general inclination of mankind to 
copy characters in the groſs without diſcri- 
mination, and the force which the recom- 
mendation of illuſtrious examples adds to the 
allurements of vice, ought to be conſidered 
by .all whoſe character excludes them from 
the ſhades of ſecrecy, as incitements to ſcru- 
pulous caution and univerſal Py of man- 


e 7 | 
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ners. No man however enſlaved to his ap- 
petites, or hurried by his paſſions, can, while 
he preſerves his intellects unimpaired, pleaſe 
duni with ps motto the Forruption? of pr 
thers. He-whoſe merit has enlarged his in- 
fluence,, would:ſurely wiſh; to exert it for the 
benefit of mankind. Yet ſuch will be the 
effect of his reputation while he ſuffers him- 
ſelf to indulge any favourite fault, that they 
who have no hope to reach his excellence, 

will catch at his failings, and his virtues will 
be cited to juſtify the copiers of his vices. 


Ir is particularly the duty of thoſe who 
conſign illuſtrious names to poſterity, to take | | 
care leſt their readers be miſled by ambiguous' — 
examples. That writer may be juſtly con- | 
demned as an enemy to goodneſs who..ſuffers | 
his fondneſs or his intereſt to, confound right 
with wrong, or to ſhelter the faults which e- 
ven the wiſeſt and the beſt have committed 
from that ignomony which guilt ought al- 
ways to ſuffer, and with: which, i it ſhould be 
more deeply, igmatized when, , dignified. by 
its neighbourhood. to uncommon, worth, fince , 
we ſhall be in danger of beholding it without 
b ee unleſs its turpitude be laid open, 
M 2 ad 
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and the eye ſecured from the deception of 
W va. + amy | 


Nuns. 165 Torwar, Osler 15. 1s. 
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To the RAMBLER. 


$IR, 


HE writers who have > cbr the 

unpromiſing taſk of moderating deſire, 
exert all the power of their eloquence, to 
ſhew that happineſs is not the lot of man, 
and have by many arguments and examples 
proved the inſtability of every condition by 
which envy or ambition are excited. They 
have ſet before our eyes all the calamities to 
which we are expoſed from the frailty of 
nature, the influence of accident, or the ſtra- 


tagems of malice; they have terrified great- 
neſs 


* 


oy 
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neſs with conſpiracies, and riches with anxi- 


eties, wit with criticiſm, and beauty with 
diſeaſe. 


ALL the FER 2+; reaſon and all the charms 
of language are indeed . neceſſary to ſupport 
poſitions which every man hears with a wiſh 
to confute them. Truth finds an eaſy entrance 
into the mind when ſhe is introduced by 
defire, and attended by pleaſure; but when 
ſhe intrudes uncalled and brings only fear and 
ſorrow in her train, the paſles of the intellect 
are barred againſt her by prejudice and paſſion; 
if ſhe ſometimes forces her way by the bat- 
teries of argument, ſhe ſeldom long keeps 
poſſeſſion of her conqueſt, but is ejected by 
ſome fayoured enemy, or at beſt obtains only 
a nominal ſovereignty without influence and 
without authority. 


Tur life is ſhort we are all convinced, 
and yet ſuffer not that conviction to repreſs 
our projects or limit our expectations; that 
life is miſerable we al] feel, and yet we believe 
that the time is near when we fhall feel it no 
longer.” But to hope happineſs and immorta- 
lity is equally vain. Our ftate may indeed 
be more or leſs imbitrered, as our duration 


15 — may 
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His anceſtors, who had 
ſons as encumbrances on the eldeſt, deſtined 
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may be more or leſs contracted; yet the ut- 
moſt felicity which we ean ever attain; will 
be little better than alleviation of miſery, 
and we ſhall always feel more pain, from our 


wants than pleaſure from our enjoxments. To 
deftroy the effect of all our ſuccefs, it ĩs not 


neceſſary that any ſignal calamity ſhould fall 
upon us, that we ſhould be harraſſed by im- 
placable perſecution, or excruciated by irreme- 


diable pains; the brighteſt ours of proſperi ity 
Have their clouds, and the ſtream of life, if it 

s not ruffled by obſtruQions, will grow * 
by Reo | 


14 ak 


I was deſcended of an ancient family, but 
my father reſolving not to imitate the folly of 


me to a lucrative profeſſion, and excited my 
diligence from my earlieſt years by repreſenta- 


tions of the penury and meanneſs in which I 
muſt paſs my time, if I did not-raiſe myſelf 
to independence and plenty by honeſt appli- 

cation. 1 heard him with reverence, and 
endeavoured to obey him; and being careful to 
loſe no opportunity of improvement, was at 


the uſual time in which young men enter the 
1 i world, 
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world, well qualified for the exerciſe of the 
wien Which 1 had choſen. Tm 


* - 7 
[3 
4 


My eagcenief to diſtinguiſh OY in 1 
lick, and my impatience of the narrow ſcheme 
of life to which my indigence confined me, 
did not ſuffer me to continue long in the town 
where I was born, and had always lived, ex- 
cept when the Univerſity exacted my atteh+ 
dance. I went away as from a place of con- 
finement, with a reſolution to return no more, 
till I ſhould be able to dazzle with my ſp ſp joy 
dor thoſe who now looked upon me with 
contempt, to reward thoſe who had paid 
honours to my dawning merit, and to ſhow 
all who had ſuffered'me to glide by them un- 
known and neglected, how much they miſ- 
took their intereſt in omitting to Purete a 
genius. like mine. 


Suck were my intentions when I allied. 
forth into the unknown world in queſt of 
riches and: honours, which, with the cohfi- 
dence of unexperienced vivacity, Texpected to 
procure in a very ſhort time; for what could 
withold them from induſtry and knowledge? 
He that indulges hope will always be diſap- 
pointed. r indeed I very ſoon ob. 

A tained 
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tained, but as merit is much more cheaply 
acknowledged than rewarded, I did not find 
myſelf yet enriched in proportion to my cele- 
brity. I was therefore ſoon awakened- from 
my dream of ſudden affluence, but however 
was ſufficiently encouraged to perſeverance by 
the gradual encreaſe of profit, and the proſpect 
which every ſtep of progreſſive m open 


to new advantages. 


I rad in time ſurmounted the obſtacles by 
which envy and competition obſtruCt the firſt 
attempts of a new claimant, and ſaw my 
opponents and cenſurers tacitly confeſling their 
deſpair of ſucceſs, -by courting my friendſhip 
and yielding to my influence. They who once 
perſued me, were now ſatisfied to eſcape from 
me; and they who had before thought me pre- 
ſumptuous in hoping to overtake them, had 
now their utmoſt wiſh, if they were permitted 
at no e diſtance quietly to follow me. 


I pip not ſuffer my ſucceſs to elate me to 
inſolence, nor made uſe of my ſuperiority to 
return the injuries which J had ſuffered only 
for endeavouring to gain it. I conſidered not 
myſelf as exempted from the neceſſity of cau- 
tien but remembered that, as no man can 

truly 
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truly think his voyage ended while he is yet 
floating upon the water, however nearly he 
may approach the port, ſo he that is yet at the 
mercy of the publick.. Can never HOY? relax 
his ey: Ep 
7 Kere yori | 
My wants were not De maily abi = as 
my acquiſitions encreaſed, and the time came 
at length when I thought myſelf enabled 
to gratify all reaſonable: defires, and when, 
therefore, I refolved no longer to truſt my 
quiet to chance, but to enjoy that plenty and 
ſerenity which I had been hitherto labouring 
to procure, to enjoy them while I was yet 
neither cruſhed by age into infirmity, nor ſo 
habituated to a particular manner of life as to 


be unqualified for new machen or entertain- 
ments. | | 


I NOW a4 my profeſſion, and to ſet my- 
{elf at once free from all importunities to 
reſume it, changed my reſidence, and devoted 
the remaining part of my time to quiet and 
amuſement. Amidſt innumerable projects of 
pleaſure which reſtleſs idleneſs incited me to 
form, and of which moſt, when they came to 
the moment of execution, were rejected for 

M 5 others. 
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ethers of no longer continuance, ſome: acci- 
dent revived in my imagination the pleaſing 
ideas of my native place. It was now in my 
power to viſit thaſe from whom I had been fo 
long abſent, in ſuch a manner as was conſiſtent 
with my former reſolution, and 1 wondered 
how it could happen that un Neun 8 


oy own min. 44 | 5 


1 vin of the tete which: 1 - ſhould 
3 and the homage which I ſhould receive, 
I dreſſed my ſervants in a more oſtentatious 
Eivery, purchafeg a mgnificent chariot, and 
refolved to dazzle the inhabitants of the little 
town wma me * of n 

1 the e ee that: vanity re- 
quired were made for my departure, which, 
25 workmen will not eaſily be hurried beyond 
their ordinary rate, I thought very tedious, I 
folaced my impatience with imaging the va- 
rious cenfures that my appearance would pro- 
duee, che hopes which ſome would feel from 
my bounty, the terror whieh my power would 
ſtrike on others; the aukward reſpe& with 

which I ſhould be accoſted by ti morous offi- 
ciouſneſs; . the r keverence with 
6 2: 5 which 
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which others leſs familiar to ſplendor and dig- 
nity would be contented to gaze upon me, I. 
deliberated a long time, whether I ſhould im- 
mediately deſcend to a level with my former 
acquaintances, or make my condeſoenſion 
more gtateſul by a gentle tranſition from 
haughtineſs and reſerve. At length I deter- 
mined to forget ſome of my companions, till 
they diſcovered themſelves by ſome indubitable 
token, and to receive the, congratulations: of 
others upon; my good fortune with! indiffe- 
rence, to ſhow that I. always expecteil what 
Lhad now. obtained. The acclamations of 
the populace, I purpoſed to reward with ſix 
hogſheads of ale, and a roaſted ox, and then 
recomniend to them to return to their work. 
nens g 7% et 8 0 1 50 40 0 TELLS . 
- Arechaft all the; trappings of grandeur were 
fitted, and I began the journcy of triumph, 
which 1 could have wiſhed to. have endeq in 
the ſame moment, but my hor es felt ndne of 
their maſter 3:ardoury, and:I,»7as) ſhaken out 
days upon riggedirobds-y/I.then entered: the 
town, and haying gracicuſſydeti fall che glaſſes | 
that my perſon might be ſeen, paſſed ſlowly 
thro' the ſtreet. The noiſe of the wheels - 
b5ou ght the inhabitants to tbein doors, but L 
could“ 
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could not perceiye that I was known by them. 
At laſt I alighted, and my name I ſuppoſe was 
told by my ſervants, for the barber ſtept from 
the oppoſite houſe, and ſeized me by the 
hand with honeſt joy in his countenance, 
which according to the rule that I had pre- 
fcribed to myſelf I repreſſed with a frigid gra- 
ciduſneſs. The fellow inſtead of ſinking into 

dejection turned away with contempt, and left 

me to conſider how the ſecond ſalutation 

ſhould be received. The next friend was 
better treated, for I ſoon found that I muſt 

purchaſe by civility that regard which I had 

expected to enforce oy inſolence. 


was yet no lihoak of bonfires, no 
harmony of bells, no ſhout of crouds, nor riot 
of joy; the buſineſs of the day went forward 
as before, and after having ordered a ſplendid 
ſupper which no man came to partake, and 
which my chagrin hindered me from taſting, 
I went to bed, where the vexation of diſap- 
pointment overpowered the fatigue of "wy. 
ow” "Uo E55 me from Ps 
51 ROSE 10 an humbled by thoſe morti- 
e eee e of 
the 
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the town, and found that I had been abſent 
too long to obtain the triumph which had flat- 
tered my expectation. Of the friends whoſe 
compliments I expected ſome had long ago 
moved to diſtant provinces, ſome had loſt in 
the maladies of age all ſenſe of another's pro- 
ſperity, and ſome had forgotten our former 
intimacy amidſt care and diſtreſſes. Of threę 
whom I had reſolved to puniſh for their former 
Offences by a longer continuance of neglect, | 
one was, by his own induſtry, raiſed above my 
ſcorn, and two were ſheltered from it in the 
grave. All thoſewhom I loved, feared, or hated, 
all whoſe envy or whoſe kindnefs I had hopes of 
contemplating with pleaſure, were ſwept away, _ 
and their place was filled by a-new generation 
with other views and other competitions : 
and among many proofs of the impotence of 
wealth, I found that it conferred upon me 
very few diſtinctions in my native place. 
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O complaint has. been es 
repeated in all ages than, that of the- 
— 12. of mexit aſſociated with poverty, and. 
the difficulty with which valuable or pleaſing, 
qualities force themſelves into view, when 
they are obſcured by indigence. It has been 
long obſerved that native beauty has little 
power to charm without the ornaments. which 
fortune beſtows, and that to want the favour 
of others is e ſufficient . hinder us from 
We 1 2 OCT een 0718, Bris 
Every, fa diſcovers that 1 not | 
yet convinced of their error, or that their 
conviction is without power to influence their 
conduct; for poverty ſtil] continues to pro- 
duce contempt, and ſtill obſtrus the claims 
of kindred and of virtue. The eye of wealth 
is elevated towards higher ſtations, and ſel- 
dom deſcends to examine the actions of thoſe 
Who 


A 
FE 
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who are placed below the level of its notice, 
and who in diſtant” regions and lower ſituati- 
ons are ſtruggling with diſtreſs, or toiling for 
bread. | Among the multitudes overwhelmed 
with inſuperable calamity,” it is common to 
find thofe whom a very little aſſiſtance would 
enable to ſupport themſelves with decency, 

and who yet cannot obtain from near rela- 


tions what they ſee hourly laviſhed-1 in "One 
r N n An F 28 eee 
Is i is B chat bey Prey not t eaſily 
conriliate affection. He that has been con- 
fined from his. infancy to the converſation of 
the loweſt claſſes -of mankind, muſt neceſſa- 
rily want thoſe accompliſhments which are 
the uſual means of attracting kindneſs ;' and 
though-truth, fortitude, and probity give an 
indiputable right to reverence and kindneſs, 
they will not be diſtinguiſhed by common 
eyes unleſs they are brightened by elegance of 
manners, but are caſt aſide like unpoliſhed 
gems, of which none bub the artiſt knows 
the intrinſick value, till their aſperities are 
fmoothed and their incruſtations rubbed a- 


Tarr 
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TAE kinks of Und babies be 
ſtruts the efficacy of virtue, as impurity 
and harſhneſs of ftile [impairs the forte! of 
reaſon, and rugged numbers turn off the 
mind from artifice of diſpoſition, and vigour 
of invention. Few have ſtrength of reaſon 
ſufficient to over- rule the perceptions of ſenſe; 
and yet fewer have ſo much curioſity or be- 
nevolence as to ſtruggle long againſt the firſt 
impreſſion; he therefore who fails to pleaſe f in 
bis ſalutation and addreſs is commonly rejec- 
ted without farther trial, and never obtains 
an opportunity of ſhowing his latent excel- 
_ or ann el ; 


Tr. is Wen 5 not 2 to Fade a ſucceſs: 
ful manner of approach to the diſtreſſed or 
neceflitous, . whoſe condition ſubjects every 
kind of behaviour equally to miſcarriage, He 
whoſe confidence of merit incites him to 
meet without any apparent ſenfe of inferio+ 
rity. the eyes of thoſe- who flattered: them- 
ſelves with their own dignityygis conſidered 
as an inſolent leveller, impatient of the juſt 
prerogatives of rank and wealth, eager to u- 
ſurp the ſtation to he has no right, 

and 
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and to confound the ſubordinations of ſocie- 
ty; and who would contribute to the exalta- 
tion of that ſpirit, which even want and cala- 
mity are not able to lein fra n. 
and rebellion? 


Bur no better fucceſs will 8 be 
found to attend ſervility and dejection, which 
often give pride the confidence to treat them 
with contempt. A requeſt made with diffi- 
dence and timidity is eaſily denied, becauſe 
the petitioner himſelf eems to an! its fit 
nels... 


Kinpnsss is generally reciprocalz we are 
deſirous of pleaſing others becauſe we receive 
. pleaſure from them; but by what means can 
the man pleaſe,” whoſe attention is engroſſed 
by his diſtreſſes, and who has no leiſure to 
be officious; whoſe will is reſtrained by his 
neceſſities, and who has no power to confer 
benefits; whoſe temper is perhaps vitiated by 
miſery, and. whoſe en is n 
by ignorance? , 1 


IT is yet a more offenſive diſcouragement, 
chat the ſame actions performed by different 
hands 
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hands produce different effects, and inſtead 
of rating the man by his performances, we 
rate too frequently the performance by the 
man. It ſometimes happens in the combina- 
tions of life, that important ſervices are per- 
formed by inferiors; but though their zeal 
and activity may be paid by pecuniary re- 
wards, they ſeldom excite that flow of grati- 
tude, or obtain that accumulation of recont- 
pence with which all think it their duty to 
acknowledge the favour of thoſe who deſcend 
to their aſſiſtanee from a higher elevation. 
To be obliged, is to be in ſome reſpect 


inferior to another; and few willingly in- 


dulge the memory. of an action which raiſes 
one whom they have always been accuſtom- 
ed to think below them, but ſatisfy them» 
ſelves with faint praiſe and penurious pay- 
ment, and then drive it from their own 


minds and endeavour to conceal it from the. 


Arcen g of er. | 


r may be y objefted to the ſervices 
of thoſe who can be ſuppoſed: to want a re- 
ward, that they were produced not by kind- 
neſs but intereſt; they are therefore, when 
they are no longer wanted, eaſily diſregarded. 
| a3: 
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as arts of inſinuation, or ſtratagems of ſel- 
fifhnefs, which it is juſt and prudent to dif- 
countenance. Benefits which are received as 
gifts from wealth; are exacted as debts from 
indigence; and he that in = high ſtation is 
celebrated for his generoſity, would in a 
meaner condition have 1 been confelled 
to Om N a7 re n 


Ir i is ren poſſible: ay the —_ downs 
volence to oblige, when exerted under the 
diſadvantages of great inferiority, for by the 
habitual arrogance of wealth, ſuch expecta- 
tions are commonly formed as no zeal or in- 
duſtry can ſatisfy; and what regard can he 


hape, who has done leſs that ane N 


from him) 2 52 7731 * 112011 lein Ls 
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THERE are "OEM prin ag thkired 


which were never purchaſed by precedent fa- 


vours, and there is an affection not ariſing 
from gratitude; or intereſt, by which ſimilar 
natures are attracted to each other, without 


proſpect of any other advantage than the 


pleaſure of exchanging ſentiments, and the 
hope of confirming their eſteem of them- 


ſelves * the approbation of each other. 


But 


every day ſee men of eminence followed 
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But this ſpontaneous fondneſs: ſeldom riſes at 
the ſight of poverty, which every one regards 
with habitual contempt, and of which the ap- 
plauſe is no more courted by vanity, than 
the countenance is ſolicited by ambition. 
The moſt generous and diſintereſted friend- 
ſhip muſt be reſolved at laſt into the love 


of ourſelves; he therefore whoſe reputa- 


tion or dignity inclines us to conſider his eſ- 
teem as a teſtimonial of 'deſert,: will always. 
find our hearts open to his endearmemts. We 


with all the obſequiouſneſs of dependance, 


and courted with all the blandiſhments of 
flattery, by thoſe who want nothing from 
them but profeſſions of regard, and who think 


themſelves liberally rewarded by a bow, a 
_ why v or an r TN 


* 


Bor- thoſe prejudiced which r mind 


bels more or leſs in favour of riches, ought 


like other opinions which only cuſtom and 


example have impreſſed upon us, to be in 
time ſubjected to reaſon. We muſt learn 
how to ſeparate the real character from extra- 
neous adheſions and caſual circumſtances, to 
Ne cloſely him whom we are about to 
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adopt or to reject; to regard his inclinations 
as well as his actions; to trace out thoſe vir- 
tues which lie torpid in the heart for want of 
opportunity, and thoſe vices that lurk un- 


ſeen by the abſence of temptation; that when 
we find worth faintly ſhooting in the ſhades 
of obſcurity, we may let in light and ſun- 
ſhine upon it, and ripen barren en, inte 
eficacy and p. cot 3H 1 50 
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Candida perpetuo i . hat, | 
' Tamque pari ſemper fit Venus equa jugo. 
Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſad et ipſa marito 
Tun m a ed non videatur anus. 
Mx. 
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whom we cannot eaſily be placed in com- 


pariſon. Every man ſees without malevo- 


** another in the tracks of 
life, 
2 
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life, which he has himſelf no deſire to tread, 
and hears without inclination to cavils or 
contradiction” che *renown of "thoſe wheſe 
diſtance will hot ſuffer them to draw 'the'#tc 
tention” of mankind from his own merit. 

The ſailor never thinks it neceſſaiy to con- 
teſt the lawyer's abilities; nor would the 
Rambler, however jealous of his reputation, 
w wer diſturbed by the ſucceſs of ow 
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WI do not therefore aſcribe to you any 
ſuperlative degree of virtue, when we believe 
that we may inform you of our change of 
condition without danger of malignant faſci- 
nation; 3 you read of the mar- 
riage of your correſpondents Hymenzous and 
 Tranquilla, you will join your wiſhes to thoſe 
of their other friends for the happy event of 
an union in which "ey, and 8 582 had 
ſo little part. 


"Tarn is at leaſt this reaſon why we 
mould be leſs decei ved in our connubial _ 
than many who enter into the ſame ſta 
that we have allowed ourſelves to form no 


8 expectations, nor vitiated our 
* | LE fancies 


e 
* 
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fancies. in the ſoft hours of courtſhip, with. | 
viſions: of felicity which: human power can- 


not beſtow, or of perfection which human 
virtue cannot attain . That impartiality with 


which We endeavoured to inſpect the man- 
ners of all whom we have known was 


never ſo much overpowered by our paſſion, 
but that we diſcovered ſome faults and weak - 
neſſes in each other; and joĩned our hands in 
conviction, that as there are advantages to be 
enjoyed | in marriage, there are inconvenien- 
cies likewiſe to be endured; and that tage- 
ther with confederate intellects and auxiliar 
virtues, we muſt find cee Pe, * 
oppoſite inclinations... i 
et an irt . 1 T d 23 
WX ee dan ate 2. itte 
not flattered by himſelf as well as by others 
on the day of marriage, that we are emi- 
nently qualified to give mutual pleaſure. Our 


birth is without any ſuch remarkable diſpari- 


ty as can give either an opportunity of in- 
ſulting the other with pompous names and 
ſplendid alliances, or of calling in upon any 
domeſtick controverſy the overbearing aſſiſ- 
tance of powerful relations. Our fortune 
was equally ſuitable, ſo. that we meet with- 
105 | 3 out 
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cut any of thoſe" obligations which always 


produce reproach or ſuſpicion of reproach, 
which, though they may be forgotten in the 
gaietles of the firſt month, no delicacy will 
always ſuppreſs, or of which the ſuppreffion 
muſt be conſidered as à new favour, to be 
repaid by tameneis and ſubmiſfion, till grati- 
tude takes the place of love, and the defire of 


leaking dentin, een en the tun 
TIF; 2 2 Kd tr 098+ * 


im Ae ene cauſed whe} ren 


did not truſt our affairs to the negotiation of 


| ſvretches who would have paid ar end 7 
multiplying ſtipulations. Tranguille. 4 


do detain any part of her fortune from — : 


into whoſe hands ſhe delivered up her per- 
fon;'.and Hymeneus. thought no act of baſe- 
neſs more criminal than his who enſlaves, his- 
wife by her own generofity, who by marry- 

ing without a jointure condemns her to all 
the dangers of accident and caprice, and at 
laſt boaſts his Iiberality by granting what on» 
ly the indiſeretion of her kindneſs enabled him 
to withhold. He therefore received on the 
common terms the portion which any other 
woman might have brought him, and reſerved 
7 5 all 
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all, the. exuberance of acknowhichiniant for 


thoſe excellencies which he'has yet been able | 


to diſcoyer,only in Tn.. nie aan 


, ragpt = 


We did not paſs the weeks of — | 


like thoſe who conſider themſelves as taking 


the laſt draught of pleaſure, and reſolve | 
not + eee ſurfeit, 
or Nhe know themſelyes about to ſet happi- 
tdeavour to Joſe their 
ſenſe q danger in ercbes of perpetual 
amuſement, and whirl round the gulph be- 
fore they link, Nymenæus often repeated a met 11 


neſs. to. bazar d, and 


„that tht ſuccours of ſickneſs augli 


however our eyes may yet ſparkle; and our 
hearts bound at the preſence. of each other, 
the time of liſtleſſneſs and fatietY, of peviſn- 
nes and diſddntent muſt come at laſt, in 


which we ſhall be driven for relief to ſhews 


and recreations; that the uniformity of life . - 
muſt be ſometimes. diverſified, and the vaeu- 


ities of converſation ſometimes ſupplied. We 


rejoice in the reflection that we have ſtores _ 


of novelty yet unexhauſted, which may be 


opened when repletion ſhalF call for change, | 


and 'gratifications yet untaſted, by which life 
Vor. V. ; . when 


0. e waſtedi in health. . We know that 


» 
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when it ſhall become vapid or bitter may be 
reſtored to its former ſweetneſs and ſpright- 


lineſs, and Hin irritate the appetite; 7 


eee er ee [ang 
IT . 
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Oun time will probably” be Jelv diele 


than that of thoſe whom the authority and a- 


varice of parents unites almoſt without their 
conſent in their early years, before they have 


accumulated any fund of reſleëtion, or col- 


lected materials for mutual entertainment. 


Such we have often ſeen riſing in the morn- wo! 


ing to cards, and retiring in the afternoon to 


| doſe, whoſe happineſs was celebrated by their” 


neighbours, - becauſe they happened to grow 
rich by parſimony, and to be kept quiet by in- 
I and agreed t to eat and to 9 to- 


8 . * 45-60 | 2 | * b 

We have both mingled with the world, 
and are therefore no ſtrangers to the faults 
and virtues, the deſigns and competitions, 


[at TE 


the hopes and fears of our contemporaries. ' 


We have both amuſed our leiſure with books, 
and can therefore recount the events of for- 
mer times, or cite the dictates of antient wiſ- 
45 : dom. 
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dom. Every occurrence N us, with. 2 
ſome hint which one or the other can im 
prove, and if it ſhould happen that memory 
or imagination fail us, we can, ien to no 
idle or . ſolitude. 
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exhibit this general reſemblance, yet a nearer 
inſpection diſcovers ſuch, a diſſimilitude cf 
our habitudes and ſentimeuts, as leaves each 
ſome peculiar advantages, and affords that 
concordia diſcort, that ſuitable diſagreement 
which | is always neceſſary to intellectual har- 
many. There, may be a total diverlity of 
ideas which admits no participation of the 
ſame delight, and there may likewiſe be ſuch 
a conformity of notions, as leaves neither 
any thing to add to the deciſions of the other. 
With ſuch contrariety there can be no peace, 
with ſuch ſimilarity there can be no elne. 
Our reaſonings, though often formed upon 
different views, terminate generally in che 
ſame concluſion. Our thoughts like rivulets 
iNuing, from diſtant ſprings, are each impreg - 
nated ' in its courſe. with various mixtures, 
and tinged by infuſions unknown to the 
other, yet at laſt eaſily unite into one mg 
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and purify themſelves by the gentle e Erveſ. 
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gree as we converſe without reſerve, becauſe 


we have nothing to conceal. We have no 


debts to be paid by imperceptible deductions 
from avowed expences, no habits to be in- 


dulged by the private ſubferviency of a fa- 


voured ſervant, no private interviews with 


needy relations, no intelligence with ſpies - 
placed upon each other. We conſidered mar- 
riage as the moſt ſolemn league of perpetual 


friendſhip, a ſtate from which artifice and 
concealment are to be baniſhed for ever, and 
in which every act of Ae is a breach 
of faith. 
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ThG'inipetuous vivacity of youth, and that 
ardor of deſire, which the firſt ſight of plea- 


ſure naturally produces, have long ceaſed to 
hurry: us into irregularity and vehemence; 


and experience has ſhewn us that few gratifi- 


cations are too valuable to be facrificed to. 
complaiſance. We have thought it conveni- 
ent to reſt from the fatigue of pleaſure, and 
now. wy continue that courſe. of life into 


" which 


— as 
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which we had before entered, confirmed in 
our choice by mutual approbation, ſupported _ 
in our reſolution by mutual encouragement, 
and aſſiſted in our efforts by en ee 'Exhor-" 
tation. | 


8 Mr. n is our” polen of 
life, a proſpect which as it is beheld with 
more attention, ſeems to open more exten- 
ſive happineſs, and ſpreads by degrees into 
the boundleſs regions of eternity. But if all 
our prudence has: been vain, and we are 
| doomed. to give one inſtanee more of the un- 

certainty of human diſcernment, we ſhall 
comfort ourſelves amidſt our diſappointments, 
that we were not betrayed: but by ſuch delu- 
ſions as caution could not eſcape, ſince we 


ſought happinefs hate in She: arms of virtue, 
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are al n — Decipit N 5 1. 
Frons prima multos, rara mens intelligit © 
. interiore condidit cura angule. 
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TT bas been obſerved by Beilew, that « a 
1 mean or common thought expreſſed in 
«« 'pompous' dition, generally pleaſes more 


ec than a new or noble ſentiment delivered in 


« tow and vulgar language; becauſe the 
e number is greater of thoſe whom cuſtom 
<< has enabled to judge of words; than whom 
* en ONO WR NI” - T5 


Tuns ſolution might ſatisfy, if ſuch only 
were offended with meanneſs of expreſſion as 
are unable to diſtinguiſh propriety of thoyght, 
and to ſeparate propoſitions or images from the 
vehicles by which they are conveyed to the 
underſtanding. But this kind of diſguſt is by 
- no means confined to the ignorant or ſuper- 
| cial; it operates uniformly and univerſally 
von readers of all claſſes; ; AP man, how- 

ever 


— 
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ever profound or abſtracted, perceives him 
ſelf irreſiſtibly alienated by low terms, and 
they who profeſs the moſt zealous adherence 
to truth are forced to admit that ſhe dowes part 
of ber charms to her ornaments, ' Fand loſes 
much of her power over the ſoul; when ſhe 


appears diſgraced by a dreſs unconth or ill- 
| Wee | 


WI are all; ended by Jew terms, vette 
mot pleaſed or diſguſted alike by the ſame com- 
_ | poſitions, becauſe we do not all agree to cen- 
ſure the ſame terms as low. No word is 
naturally or intrinſically meaner than another; 
_ "our notions therefore of words, as of other 
lings arbitrarily and capriciouſly eſtabliſhed, 
depend wholly upon aceident and cuſtom. 
The cottager thinks thoſe apartments ſplendid 
«and ſpacious, which an inhabitant of palaces 
will deſpiſe for their inelegance; and to him 
ho has paſſed moſt of his hours with the 
delicate and polite, many expreflions will ſeem 
deſpicable and ſordid, which another, equally 
acute and judicious may hear without offence z 
but a mean term never fails to diſpleaſe him 
to whom it appears mean, as poverty is cer- 
tainly and invariably deſpiſed, though he who 
TW  _N4 is 
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s poor in the opinion of ſome, may 3 1 * 
| jo, Aae his . SOLOIST | 


| Wonps hog 15 by: the e 
which they are applied, or the general cha- 
racter of them who uſe them; and the diſguſt 
which they produce, ariſes from the revival 
of thoſe images with which they are com- 
monly united. Thus if, in the moſt folemn 
. diſcourſe, a phraſe happens te occur which has 
been ſucceſsfully employed in ſome ludicrous 
narrative, the graveſt auditor finds it difficult 
| to refrain from laughter, when they who are 
| by the ſame accidental aſſoeĩa- 
tion are utterly unable to gueſs the reaſon of 
his merriment. Words which -convey ideas 
of dignity in one age, are baniſhed from 
elegant writing or converſation in another, 
becauſe they are in time debaſed by yulzar 
mouths, and. can be-no longer heard with- 
out the Ly recollection of en 


i . 6 


8 Wan: Mactehh, is. 3 himſelf. in 
| his horrid purpoſe, the breaks out-amidſt the 
violence of his emotions into a with natural to 

a | murderer, | 
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— n 3 thick Ne. we 
And p all thee i in the dunneſt ſmoke of hall; 
Thal my keen knife ſee not the wound 1 | 
makes; 
Nor heav'n peer through the blanketof th 
dark, W 
To cry, hold, bold — 


* N 


4165. 9 
bs this paſſage i is - all the fairs af poetry,) 
that force which calls new powers into being, 
which embodies ſentiment, and ani mates mat 
ter; yet prehaps ſcarce any man now peruſes 
it without ſome diſturbance of his attention; 
from the counteraction of the words to the 
ideas. What can be more dreadful. than to- 
implore the preſence of night, inveſted-not in 
common obſcurity, but in the ſmoke of hell? 
Vet the efficacy of this invocation is deſtroyed: | 
by the inſertion of an epithet now ſeldom. 
heard but in the ſtable, and dun night may 
come or go without any other notice: than 
CO 1 725 7 oo 7 — 5 . 15 
„ PET 
Is we e ſtart into /raptures 00 ſome heros 
of the Iliad tells us that eU udurren his lance” 
rages with, eagerneſs to deſtroy; if we are 


.N 5 alarmed 
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Alarmed at the, terror of the ſoldiers com- 
manded by Czſar to hew down the ſacred 
© grove, who dreaded, ſays Lucan, left the axe 
. fly back upon the | 
Ari 


8 Si robora ſacra ferirent, 
1 ſua . redituras membra ſecures, 


—_ 
-. 


- "Ups. * . 


* 
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| we cannot ſurely but ſympkihile with the 
borrors of a wretch about to murder hig maſters 
his friend, his benefactor, who ſuſpects that 
the weapon will refuſe its office, and ſtart back 
from the breaſt which he is preparing to 
violate. Yet this ſentiment is weakened by 
the name of an inftrument uſed by*butchers 


and cooks in the meaneſt employments; we do 


not immediately conceive that any crime of 
importance is to be committed with a m/z, 

and at laſt from the long habit of connecting 
a kniſe with ſordid offices, feel averſion ra- 
* than terror. 


"MACKBETH agenda to: nk; in 
e madneſs of guilt, that the inſpection of 
heaven may be intercepted, and that he may 
in the involutions of infernal darkneſs eſcape” 

the on of providence. This is the utmoſt 
1 2 eu- 
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extra of determined wickedneſs; yet: 
this is ſo debaſed by two unfortunate words, 
that while I endeavour to impreſs on my OREN 

the energy of the ſentiment, I can ſcarce check 
my riſibility, when the expreſſion forces itſelf: 
upon my mind; for who without ſome relaxa-- 
tion of his gravity can hear of the avengers. 
of gale peeping through a Blanket? : 


Taz iegyyloRions of dition are leſs. 
obvious to the reader, as he is leſs acquainted 
with the common ufages of the age; they are 
therefore wholly imperceptible to a foreigner,. 
who learns our language only from books, nor 
will ſtrike a 4 academic ſo forcibly as 
| Anme N47. 


i: inn 


„Aale the numerous i that muſt: 
condlir th conpleat an author, few are of more 
importance than an early entrance into the: 
living world. The ſeeds of: knowledge ma may” 
be planted in ſolitude, but muſt be cultivated: 

in publick. Argumentation may be taught in 
colleges, and theories formed in retirement, 
but the artifice of embelliſhment, and the 
powers of attraction can be gained only. by: 
—— converſe. 
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a Av cl with 8 cut 


and faſhionable elegance i is neceſſary likewiſe 


for other pürpoſes. The injury that noble 


ſentiments ſuffer from unſuitable language, 


perſonal merit may juſtly, fear from rudeneſs 
and indeſicacy, When the ſucceſs of Hneas 


dependedon e queen upon whoſe 
. coaſts he was driven, his%eleſtial protectreſs 


rejection by his piety or br#gry, but decorated by 
him for tha inter hie w | preternatural 
beauty. Whoever, 12 — \ hat none can 


reaſonably contemn, the favout. of. mankind, | 
muſt endeavous to add grace to firength, to 
make his converſation agreeable 8 10 as uſe - 
ful, and to accompliſh himſelf with 


; qualifications neceſſary to mak he firſt, im- 


preſſions in his fayour. Man "complain of, 


neglect who never uſed any efforts to attract 


regard. It cannot be expected that the patrons 
of ſcience or virtue ſhould be ſolicitous to 


diſcover excellencies which they who peſleſs: 
them never diſplay. Few. have abili ities. ſo. 


much needed by the reſt of the world as to be 


careſſed on their own terms; and he that will 
not e to recommend himſelf by ex- 
3 ter nal \ 


1 


AT. - 
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ternal embelliſhments, muſt ſubmit to the 
fate of juſt ſentiments meanly expreſſed, and 


be en RA a before hei _— 
ſtood. 
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Ne uam cali nec aufe 2 . 
- 7 4 * * TRIS. 


N 


TATURAL hiſtorians 3 akon . 

ever is formed for long duration arrives 
flowly to its maturity. Thus the firmeſ# + 
timder is of tardy growth, and animals ge- 
nerally exceed each other in Iongevity in pro- 


portion Wee ben nen 


Fur ſame as may be 8054 6 to 
the offspring of the mind. Haſty oompoſi- 
tions, however they pleaſe at firſt by 
luxuriance, and ſpread in the ſar-ſhine- of 
ary favour, can ſeldom endure the 
change of ſeaſons, but periſh at the firſt blaſt 
aa or \rolt of netlecc. When 4. 


gels 


© — 1 A 
7 
* 


it is hd leſs. dangerous. for any man to place 


cended to make no other anſwer than that 


: enn. n 


ie e 

No vanity can more July incur r contempt 
and 1 than that which | boaſts of 
negligence and hurry. For who can bear with 
patience the writer. who claims ſuch ſupe- 


tiority: ta the reſt of his ſpecies, as to ima- 


gine that mankind are at leifure for attention 


to his extemporary ſallles, and that poſterity. 
0 bee eee Os WI 


De of antient wiſdom? 


Max: have. ee appeared of r 
tranſcendent abilities, that their ſlighteſf and 


moſt curſory performances excel all that la · 


bour and ſtudy can enable meaner intellects 
to compoſe, as there are ſome regions. of 


which: the ſpontaneous products cannot be e- 


in other foils by care and culture. But 


himſelf in this rank of underſtanding. and 


fancy that he; is born to be illuſtrious without | 
labour, than in omit the car of. huſbandry, 


and. 


* . oa 
? ' i * 5 
ca 
1 | N 
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ng] reproached with-the paucity of his 
productions, and the inceffant attention with 
Which he tetouched his pieces, he condeſ- 


. 
& 


and expect oP wen "Mi 1 a 
Hrabia. Fr 


"Tax g greater 5 thoſe who at 
Wu upon their intellectual dignity, and 
uſurp the privileges of genius, are men whom 
only themſelves would ever have marked out 
as enriched by uncommon liberalities of na- 
ture, or entitled to veneration and immorta- 
lity on eaſier terms chan others. This ardor of 
confidence'is uſually found among men, who 
have not enlarged their notions by books or 
converſation ; but are perſuaded by the partia- 
lity which we all feel in our own favours 
that they have reached the ſummit of excel- 
lence, becauſe they diſcover none higher than 
themſelves; they acqyieſce in the firſt thoughts 
that occur, becauſe the ſcantineſs of their 
knowledge allows them no choice, and the. 
narrowneſs of their views affords. them no. 
glimpſe of that ſublime idea which hu 
man induſtry has from the firſt ages been 
Winly toiling to approach. They ſee a little, 
aud belieye that there is nothing beyorid thein 
| ſphere of viſion, as the Patweces of Spain 
who inhabited a ſmall valley, conceived; the 
ſurrounding mountains to be the boundaries. 
of the world, In proportion as perfection is 

| more 


9 
- 8 
« 
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more diſtinctly conceived,” the pleaſure f 
contemplating our on performances will be 


leſſened; it may. therefore be obſerved, that 


they who moſt deſerve praiſe, are often afraid 


to decide in favour of their own performan- 


ces; they know how much is ſtill wanting 


to their completion, and wait with anxiety | 


and terror the determination of the publick. * 
I pleaſe every one elſe, ſays Tully, but never = ö 
nog fee op bs 


IX has hug been endete. du, not- 


* 5 » 


withſtanding the advapces* of latter ages in 
ſcience, and the affiſtange Which the infuſion”. 
of. ſo many new ideas Has given us, we ſtill 


fall below · the antients in the art of copipoſi- 
tion. Some part of cheir ſuperiority may be 
juſtly aſcribed to the graces of their language, 
from which the molt poliſhed of he preſent 
European tongues, ars. nothing more than 
barbarous degenerations. Some advantage 


they might gain merely by priority, which ©. 


put them in poſſeſſion of the moſt natural 
ſentiments, and left us nothing but ſervile re- 
petition or forced conceits. But the greater 
part of their praiſe ſeems to have the juſt re- 


ward of modeſty and labour. Their ſenſe of 


human. 


* 
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human weakneſs eonfined them commonly 
to one ftudy, which their knowledge of the 


extent of every ſcience engaged them to pro- | 
ſecute with indefatigable CENCE. ; 


| AMoNG the writers of afitiquity 1 remem- 
ber none except Statius, who ventures to 
mention the ſpeedy production of his wri- 
tings, either as an extenuation of his fauſts 
or a proof 'Of his facility. Nor did Stams, 
vrhen he conſſdered himſelf as à candidate for 
laſting n, think a cloſer attention 
un z but amidſt all his pride and in- 
digence, the. two great haſteners of modern 


| | poems, employed twelvs years upon the The- 


- baid, ind thinks his claim to renown * 
W g laben | 


* 1 15 


þ 15 * '? YC {24 
Thebais, 1. eicial "I 
rr gr audaci fide, Mantuane © 
44 Gaudia fame. - 


or ID indeed apologizes in his baniſh- 
ment for the imperfection of his letters, but 
mentions his want of leiſure, to poliſh them 
as an addition to his calamities, and was ſo 
far from imagining reviſals and corrections 


8 wo ele =. >. A — jon = 


and proſe, and of thoſe few that attempted 
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. unneceflary, that at his. departure from Ronie, 


he threw his metamorphoſes into the fire, leſt 


. be, ſhould: be diſgraced my doping * 
could not hie 


©7435 


Las eee b 


the ſame writer aſpired to reputation in verſe 


ſuch diverſity of excellence, I know not that 

any one ſucceeded. Contrary characters they 
— — foppint, 
and therefore, no man is recordęd to have 
Sr 


1 88 2697 . 2 
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Wr, they had written, they 14 


venture in their firſt fandneſi to thruſt into 
the world; but conſidering the impropxiety 


of doing precipitately that Which, caimot be 


recalled, deferred the publication, if not nine 


years, according to the fdireQion of Horace, 


yet till their fancy was cooled after the rap- 
tures of invention; and the glare of novelty | 
chad eee ne aer 


{4 TT ail age ey ar 
Anme 5 
| much 
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much time, and many raſures, were conſi- 
dered as indiſpenſible requiſites; and that no 
other method of attaining laſting praiſe has 
been yet diſcovered, may be conjectured from 
the blotted manuſcripts of Milten now remain- 
ing, and the tardy emiſſion of Pope's compo- 
fitions, delayed more than once till the inci- 
dents to which. they alluded. were forgotten, 
till his enemies were ſecure from his ſatire, 
and what to an honeſt mind muſt be more 
Lo wa his : were e to ae enco- 


| IU 8 of nh 
his productions ſoon into the light, many im- 
perfections are unavoidable even where: the 
mind furniſhes the materials, as well as regu- 
lates their diſpoſition, and nothing depends 
upon ſearch or information. Delay opens 
new veins of thought, the ſubject diſmiſſed 
for a time appears with a new train of depen- 
dant images, the accidents of reading or con- 
verſation ſupply new ornaments or alluſions; 
or mere intermiſſion of the fatigue of think- 
ing enables the mind te collect new force, 
and make new excurſions. But all thoſe be- 
nefits come too late for him, who when he 

was 


. 


it 
|] 
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Was weary with labour, ſnatched at the re- 
compence, and gave his performance to His 
friends and his enemies is ſoon as impatience 
and uy PREG kim to conclude i it. 


7 
— 


| Ons of the EP pernicious effet of | 


| haſte, is obſcurity. He that teems with a 
quick ſucceſſion of ideas, and perceives how 
one ſentiment produces another, eaſily be- 


lieves that he can clearly expreſs what he ſo 


ſtrongly comprehends; he ſeldom ſuſpects his 


thoughts of embarraſment while he preſerwes 


in his own memory the ſeries of connection, 
or his; diction of ambiguity while only one 


ſenſe is preſent to his mind. Yet if he has 
| been employed on an abſtruſe or complicated 
argument, he will find, when he has 4 while 
- withdrawn his mind, and returns as a new rea- 


der to his work, that he has only a conjectunl 


plain it to thoſe whbm he deſires to inſtruct, 
he muſt open his ſentiments; diſentangle his. 
method, and _ his JOINER: 


— ! . " * 


Aurnons ind lovers always ſuffer ſome 


infatuation, from which only abſence can ſet 


them free; and every man ought to reſtore - 


»> himſelf. 


8 a ww « 2h * 


glimpſe of his own meaning, and that to- ex- 
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himſelf to the full exerciſe of his judgment, 
before he does that which he cannot do im- 


| properly without i en Wehe ee * his . 
quiet. 44 f 
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1 AM one of thoſe beings, Gn whom: 
many, that melt at the fight of all other 
miſery, think it meritorious to withhold re- 
lief; one whom the rigour of virtuous indig- 
nation dooms to ſuffer Without complaint, 
and periſh without regard; and whom I my- 
ſelf have formerly inſulted in the pride of re- 
putation and ſecurity of innocence. 


IAM of a good family, but my father was 
burthened with more children than he could 
GY ſupport. _ A wealthy relation, as he 

travelled 


. : 
——— =: 
. 

4 
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= travelled" from Lend to his country beat, 
cCondeſcending to make bim a viſit, Was 
| touched witch compaſſion of his narrow for- 


tune, and reſolved to eaſe him of part of His 
charge by taking the care of a child upon 


4 himſelf. Diſtreſs on one fide and ambition 
| on the other,. were too powerful for parental. 
$ fondneſs, and the little family paſſed 'in re- 


view before himthat hemight make his choice. = 
I was then ten years old, and without know 

ing for what purpoſe I was called to my great 
couſin, endeavoured to recommend myſelf by | . 


my beſt courteſy, ſung him my prettieſt ſong; 


he declared his reſolution to adopt me, and to 


n, me with . own n daughters. 3 
{ . act i Ii 15 


My patents felt the common Aruggles at 
the thought of parting,” and ſome natural tears 


ſidered, not without that falſe eſtimation. 14 
the value of wealth which poverty long con- 
tinued always produces, that I was raiſed to 


naments 


told the laſt ſtory that I had read, and ſo 
much endeared myſelf by my innocence, that 


. f — 


they dropp d, but tip d them ſoon. They con- 


higher rank than they could give me, and to 
hopes of more ample fortune than they could 
dequeath, My mother fold ſome of her or- 


[= 


— 
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naments to: dreſs. me in ſuch'a manner as 
might ſecure me from contempt at my firſt 
arrival; and when ſhe diſmiſſed me, 3 
me to her boſom with an embrace Which 1 
ſtill feel, gave me ſome precepts of fer, 
which however neglected J have not forgot- 
ten, and uttered prayers for my final happi- 
_ neſs, ere we- ee, ce gs 11 A 

| that they: will at; duft be granted eas 1 N 


My ſiſters envied my new 9 * | 
ſeemed not much to regret our ſeparation; 

my father conducted nie to the ſtage · coach F 
with a kind of chearful tenderneſs; and in a 
very ſhort time, I was tranſported to ſplendid 
apartments, and a luxurious table, and e 
nnn n and galety. 2» 


In WER 1 my mother died, Wir 
implored a blefling on her family with her 
laſt breath. I had little opportunity to in- 
dulge a ſorrow which there was none to par- 
take with me, and therefore ſoon ceaſed to 
reflect much upon my loſs. My father turn- 
ed all his care upon his other children, whom 
ſome fortunate adventures and unexpected le- 
gacies enabled him, hen he angeles "1jþ 


— — 
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: after my mother, to gre in a; Congitions as: Gt 
- boye nee E 21 15 | 


1 
1 


1 SHOULD hoon: fared the, engt his , 
forte, and had once a portion aſſigned me 
in his will; but my couſin aſſuring him that 
all care for me was needleſs, ſince he had re- 
ſolved to place me happily in the world, di- 
rected him to divide my part. Sogn _ 


1 


- i 9343) Y Int 

79 I was onion, ps dependance; | 
without reſource. Being now at an age in 
which young women are initiated in com- 
pany, I was no longer to be Wee 3 lag 
my former character but at conſiderable ex- 
pence; ſo that partly leſt. I ſhould, waſte mo- 
ney, and partly leſt my appearance might 
draw too many compliments and aſſiduities, 
I was inſenſibly degraded from my equality, 
and enjoyed few privileges above the _ 

* Lervant, but that of moving RO . 


5 I FELT every indignity, bat Kae that re- 
ſentment would precipitate my fall. I there- 
fore endeavoured to continue my impor- 
tance Me little ſervices and active officiouſ- 
neſs, 


38 + fb 
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neſs, and fol a time preſerved myſelf ffotr 
neglect, by withditwwing all pretences to- 
competition, and ſtudying to pleuſe rather 
than to ſhine. But my intereſt notwithſtand- 
ing th expedient hourly deelintdg and my 
couſirs favourite mid began to exchange re. 
partes with me, . 
ee ep NG tn bil i ken 


SOT] Fa ve: 2 


1 * now be; . ae 
though I had ſeen mankind enougfi td Rn 
the neceſſity of outward cheatfulfieſs;' IJ often 
withdrew to my chamber to vent my grief. 
or tum my condition in my mind; and ex 


mine by what means T-might” eſcape from 


perpetual mortification. At laſt; my ſeklkndee 
and ſorrowyss were interrupted | 

change of my relation's'behavivury! 
day todk an occaſion when we were left td 
gether in a rooin, to bid me ſuffer mytvlf no 
lohger to be inſulted but aſfume the” place 
which he always intended me to hold ir the 
family. He aſſured me, that Ris wiſe's pie 
ference of her own daughters ſhould never 
Hurt mid; and, addompanying his' profetfiohs. 
with a purſe of gold, ordered me to biſptu? 
_ fich ſuit at the mercer s, and to apply r. 
Nor. V. O | vately 
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| vately to him for money orhen I. wanted 1 


and inſinuate that my other friends ſupplied 
me, which he would take care to confirm 
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By chisiſtratagem which. 1 did not then 


underſtand, he filled me with tenderneſs, and; 


gratitude; compelled me to repoſe on him as 
my only ſupport, and produced a neoeſſity of 
private converſation. He often appointed in- 
teryiews. at the houſe of an acquaintance, 


and ſometimes. called on me with 4 coach 


and carried me abroad. My ſenſe of his fa 


: vour,, and the deſire of retaining it, diſpoſed: 


me to unlimited complaiſance, and though 1 
ſawy his kindneſs. grow every day more fond, 
I, did not ſuffer any ſuſpicion. to enter my 

thoughts. At laſt the wretch took advantage 
of the familiarity; which he enjoyed as my 
relation; and the ſubmiſſion Which he exact- 


ed as my henefactor, to complete the ruin of 


an orphan whom his own promiſes had made 
indigent, whom his Wen had melted, 


| nenen ebe ita ITE 7 15 1101 


wen buor argen nwo wc 10 35 1517ʃ 


IRNOW] not . it ſnould affend ſubjcct of 


exultation, to overpower on any terms the 
N. pers or Rr N a girl 
a : 2" e but 
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but of all the boaſters that deck themſelves in 
the ſpoils, of innocence and beauty, they 
ſurely have the leaſt pretenſions to triumph, 
who ſubmit to owe their ſucceſs to ſome caſual 
influence. They neither employ the graces of 
fancy, nor the force of underſtanding, in their 
attempts; they cannot pleaſe their vanity 
with the art of their approaches, the delicacy 
of their adulations, the elegance of their ad- 
dreſs, or the efficacy of their eloquence; nor 
applaud themſelves as poſſeſſed of any qualities, 
by which affection is attracted. They ſur- 
mount no obſtacles, they defeat no rivals, but 
attack only thoſe who cannot reſiſt, and are 
often content to poſſeſs the nn without e 
| ſoljcitude to gain the hows | 

i; 1 45 12 74 | | 

1 of, theſe deſpicable ade Jobs my 
preſent acquaintance with infamy and wicked- 
neſs. enable me to number among the heroes 
of debauchery., Reptiles whom their own ſet- 
vants would have deſpiſed, : had they not been 
their ſervants, and with whom beggary would 
have diſdained intercourſe, had ſhe not been 
allured by hopes of relief. Many of the beings 
which are now free taverns or ſhivering 


CD 


Tr 
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in the ſtreets, have-bwen corrupted not by arts 
of gallantry: which: ſtole gradually upon the 
affections: and laid prudence afleep, but by 
the fear of loſing benefits: which were never 
intended, or of incurring; reſentiient- which 
they gould-noteſcape;:ſorne havs been frighted 
by maſters, and ſome awed by guardians into 


Qu crime had its uſual conſequence, and 
he ſoon perceived that I could not long con- 
tinue in his family. I was diſtracted at the 
thought of the reproach which I now believed 
inevitable, He comforted me with hopes of | 
eluding all diſcovery, and often upbraided me 
with the anxiety, which perhaps none but 
himſelf ſaw in my countenance; but at laſt 
mingled his affurances of protection and main- 
tenance with menaces of total deſertion, if 
in the moments of perturbation I ſheuld fuffer 
his ſeeret to eſcape, or e to throw on 
n 01 wy N 11-6 ade ets 

Tuvs paſſed the diſmal hours till u my ro- 
treat could no longer be delayed. It Was 90 
2 relations had ſent for me to a 
diſtant 
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diſtant county, and T entered upon a fate 
1 oy deſcribed in my next © otter. | 
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V tinue her narrative. I am convinced 
that nothing would more powerfully preſerve 
youth from irregularity, or guard inexperience 
from ſeduction, than a juſt deſcription of the 
condition into which the wanton plunges her- 


ſelf, and therefore hope that my letter may 
be a ſufficient antidote to my ER.” 


AFTER this diſtraction, heſitation W 
N the timidity of guilt naturally produces, 
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I was removed to lodgings in a diſtant part of 
the town under one of the characters com- 
monly aſſumed upon ſuch occaſions. ' Here 
being by my circumſtances condemned to 
ſolitude; I paſſed moſt of my hours in bitter- 
neſs and anguiſh. The converſation of the 
people with whom I was placed, was not at 
all capable of engaging my attention or diſ- 
poſſeſſing the reigning ideas: The books 
which I carried to my retreat were ſuch as 
heightened my abhorrence of myſelf; for I was 
not ſo far abandoned as to fink voluntarily | 


into corruption, or endeavour to conceal from 


my own mind the _—_ of oy crime. 


Mr relation remitted none off his fond- 
' neſs, but viſited me ſo often. that T was ſome- 
times afraid leſt his aſſiduity ſhould expoſe him 
to ſuſpicion. Whenever he came he found 
me weeping, and Was therefore leſs delight- 
fully entertained than he expected. After fre- 
quent expoſtulations upon the unreaſonable- 
neſs of my ſorrow, and innumerable proteſta- 
tions of everlaſting. regard, he. at laſt found 
that I was more affected with the loſs of my 
innocence, than the danger of my fame, and 
that he might not be nas by my oth 
: egan 
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degan to lll my conſcience with” the optates. [ 
of irreligion! is arguments were fack as 


my courſe of life has ſince expoſed me often, 


to the heceſſity of hearing, vulgar; empty arid 
fallacious; yet they at firſt confounded me by 


their novelty, filled me with doubt and per- 
Plenitys and interrupted} that peace) which I 
began to feel from the ſincerity of imy-repen4 


tance without ſubſtituting any other ſupport. 


1 liſtened awhile to his. impious: gabble, but 


its influence was ſoon over-powered by natural 


1 Teaſon and early education, and the convic- 
1 tions which this new attempt gave me of his 


baſeneſs .compleated my abhorrubce. I have 5 
heard of barbarians, who, when tempeſts driye 
ſhips upon their coaſt, decqy - they) to the 


rocks that they may plunder heir lading, and 


have always thought that wretches thus merci- 
Qlefs in their depredations, ought th be deſtroyed | 


by a genexal inſurrection of all ſocial beings ; 


yet how, light is this guilt to the crime of him, 
; Who in the agitations, of remorſe cuts away the 
| anchor of piety, and when he has drawn aſide 
credulity from the paths of virtue, bides the 
light of heaven which would direct her to 


return I had hitherto conſidered him ast a 


. 0 * 


man equally betrayed with myſelf by tlic con- 
O 4 cur- 
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{<urrence , of appetite and opportunity; bet 
1 now ſaw with horror that he was. contriving 
to perpetuate his gratification, and was deſirous 
io ene his phurpaſs eee 


| = Satuktien. 5 


10 nh Were was not yet ts my 

K power J could ſupport the expences of my 
condition, only by the continuance of his 

favour. He provided all that was neceffary,. 
and in a few weeks, congratulated me upon 


my eſcape from the danger which we had both 


expected with ſo much anxietys I then began 

to remind him of his promiſe to reſtore me 

with my fame uninjured to the world. Fe 

promiſtd me in geheral terms, that nothing 

ſhould be wanting which his power could 

add to my happineſs, but forbore to releaſe 

me from from my confinement. I knew how 
much my reception in the world depended 

upon my ſpeedy return, and was therefore 

outragiouſſy impatient of his delays, which I 

now perceived to be only artifices of lewd- 

neſs. He told me at laſt, with an appearance 
of ſorrow, that all hopes of reſtoration to my 
Na . were _ ever eee that 

© change 


2 
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uy had diſcovered uy; foargt eg 


| bub to; ſock. 2 Actreat more private, hue 
mg * . never find us. 


uA 25 | 
Tas rage, anchich and dl 44 
I felt at this account, are not to be expreſſed. 
Iwas in ſomuch dread of reproach and infamy. 
which he repreſented as purſuing, me with full 
cry, that I yielded myſelf implicitly to his 
diſpoſal, and. was removed with à thouſand 
ſtudied. precautions through by - ways and dark 
paſſages, to another houſe, where I harraſſed 

him with gerpetual ſolicitations for a ſmall 
_ annuity, that might enable me to live in the 
| country with obſcurity and innocence. 


Tuts demand de at flrſt evaded with ardent 
. but in time appeared offended at 
my importunity and diſtruſt; and having one 
day endeavouied to ſooth nie with uncommon 
expreſſions of tenderneſs, when he found my 
diſcontent immoveable, left me with fone 

inartieulate mukmurs of anger. I was pleaſed 
Err rouſed to ſenſibility, and ex- 
pecting that at his next viſit, he would 
comply. with: my: —_E— lived with great 
| 1 0:8 —_: 
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tranquillity upon the money in n my hands nd 
was ſo much pleaſed with this pauſe af per- 
ſecution, that I did not reflect hew much his 
abſence had exceeded the uſual intervals, till 
I was alarmed with the danger of wanting 
ſubſiſtence. I then ſuddenly contracted my 
expences, but was unwilling to ſupplicate for 
aſſiſtance. Neceffity, however, ſoon over- 
came my modeſty or my pride, and 1 applied 
to him by a letter, but had no anſwer.” Invtit 
in terms more preſſing, but without effect. > 
T then ſent an agent to etiquire after bim, 
who informed me, that he had quitted his 
houſe, and was gone with his family to 
reſide for ſome time upon his n in 
Ireland. (73 204i 25 4 U f 1 Vogt 03 


. However ſhocked at this abrupt be, 
1 was yet unwilling to believe that he could 
wholly abandon me, and therefore by the 
ſale of my cloaths I ſupported myſelf, ex- 
pecting that every poſt would bring me 
relief. Thus J paſſed ſeven - months between 
hope and dejection, in a gradual approach to 
poverty and diſtreſs, emaciated with diſcontent 
and bewildered with uncertaint y. At laſt, 
* landlady, after _ hints of the neceſſity 
9 0 


Fd 
* — 
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of a new Jover;\tooksthd: opportunity b 
abſence to [ſearch my! boxes, and miſing 
ſome of my appatel, ſeized: the reminder 
for tent, and Js me to the Mage: 1 ee 


S er eie e 1 ie 5th; elk it 


— e againſt; bows! caddie jou. 


vain; ; to, ſuppligate; obdurate brutality, Was 
hopeleſs. I went away I knew not Whüthen, 
and wandered, about without any men 
poſe, unacquainted; with. the uſual ex 

of miſery, ufqualifed for laborious offces, 
afraid to meet an eye that had ſeen mei be- 
fore, and hopeleſs: of relief from thoſe who 
were ſtrangers q my former condition. 8 
cata on in the midſt of iny diſtraction, and 
I ſtill continued to wander till the menaces 
of; the watch e to nen my felf 
in a covered paſlage.-' 1 le Molo. 
14d tot 2) ay [ 7778 5 00 nr 3354S ii. 
NENA. day, L. procured a lodging in the 
backward i gart of ia mean houſe, ani em- 
ployed my land lady to enquire for a — 
My .apphi: cations: were generally 
want of à character. At length, 1 was ret 
ceived at a! draper's; but when it was known 


to my. miſtreſs that I had only one gon; 
and that of * ſhe was of opinion, that I 
Autre ! look 


N 
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looked kke 2 hieß, and without warning, 
hurried me away. - ' I: chen tried to ſupport. 
myſelf by my needle, and by my-landlady's 
recommendation, obtained a little work from 
a ſhop, and for three weeks lived without 1 
repiningʒ but chen my punctuality had gain- 
ed me ſo much reputation, that Las truſted 
to make up à head of: forme value, ohe f 
; ape een b rf bw. 
1 Nene e 1 CN > 
4 17 
Tuus Gen glu e os Wah 1 K. 
cee tkat could fupport me, and 
at night accommodated myſelf undes pent- 
houſes àb well as. I could. At lengti I be- 
came abſolutely: pennyleſs;: aud having ſtrol- 
led alk day without ſuſtenance, was at the 
cloſe of evening accoſted by an elderly: man, 
wich an invitation to a tavern. I refuſed him 
with heſitation; he ſeized; me, by» the hand, 
and drew me into a neighbouring houſe, 
where when he: favr: my; faca pale with hum : 
ger, and my eyes ſrrelling with team, he 
ſpurned me from him, and bad me cant and 
whine: in ſome er place; he. for his part 
ee e Min "OL, 1 
ect Gonne I 26 Aan bas! 
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[ 0 IId coptinuet ko. Bead: in the: way, 
having ſeareely ſtrengtk to walk farther, when 
another ſoon add reſſed me in the ſame man- 
mit, he conſidered that L might be obtained 
at a cheap rate, and therefore quickly made 
overtures; which I had: no langer firmneſs to 
rejeot : B this man b was maintained four 
months: in penurieus wickedneſs, and- then 
abandoned to my former conditian 1 
which E wa delivered ee 


Ix this abject ſtate I We now pal 4 

years, the drudge of extortion and che ſport of 
dirunltennefaʒ ſometimes the property of om 
man, and! ſometimes the common prey of ac. 
cidental lewdneſs;: at one time tricked up 
fon Kle by the miſtreſs of a brothel; at an 
ther begging in the ſtreets to be relieved from 
hunger by wickedneſe; without any hope in 
thei da but of finding ſome whom folly er 
exceſs may expoſe to my allurements,: and 
wichout any refloctions / at:night;- but ſuch a 
guik and terror ĩmpreſt upon me. 
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th Gatte bitch 40 in tha 1 
ſecurity, could viſit; for” an hour the diſmal 
receptacles to which the proſtitute "retires 
from her nocturnal excurſions, and dee the 
wretches that lie crowded together, mad with 
intemptzuntg, -ghaſtly with famine, nauſeous 
with filth, and hoiſome with diſeafe; it would 
not be eaſy for any degree of abhorrenee to 
harden them againſt compaſſion, or to repreſs 
the deſire which they muſt immediately feel 

to reſcue ſuch numbers of human beings from 
a ſtate ſo dreadful. N | 
heh i WF 8 vel 1 216 Pome f AT 
I is ſaid that in Mn babs e eva- 
cuate their ſtreets, and ſhip their proſtitutes 
and vagabonds to their colonies. If the wo- 
men that infeſt this city had the ſame oppor- 
tunity of eſcaping from their miſeries, I be- 
lieve very little force would be neceſfary; for 
who among them can dreacbi any ' change? 
Many of us vindeed are wholly: unqualified 
for any but the moſt ſervile employ ments, 
and thoſe perhaps would require the care of a 
magiſtrate to hinder hem from following the 
ſame practices in another country; but others 
"are only precluded by infamy from reforma- 
tion, 


[ 
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tion, and would gladly be delivered on any * 
terms from the neceſſity of guilt. and the ty- 
ranny of chance. No place but a populous 
city van afford opportunitie for open proſti- 
tution, and where the eye of juſtice can at- 
tend to individuals, thoſe who cannot be made 
good may be reſtrained from miſchief. For my 

part I dhould exult at the privilege of baniſh. 
ment, and think myſelf: happy in any region 


erh peeve me once again e - . 
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Naan rens, eee, non 
oo Tho inc e365 offs ls 444 EIS: THIS 
- Cape ee qual e Ptiſce, laue. 5 
c fan Iq; frmque Tepente potens. 
Quemq uam poſſe putas mores narrare — 
An . ee gen agr. Ry BEE 
uns. "23 Se Monch 


Wige. ai 700 gt Mi. WH 
OY HEN G has been Wg ehen 
than that a changes: af fortune kauſes a 


ref of manners; and that it is difficult to 


conjecture from the conduct of him whom 
we ſee in a low condition, how he would 
act, if wealth and power were put «nto his 
hands. But it is generally agreed, that few 


men are made better by affluence or exalta- 


tion; and that the powers of the mind, when 
they are unbound and expanded by the ſun- 


ſhine of felicity, more frequently luxuriate 
into 0 follles, than amends into goodneſs. 


„br obſervations have concurred to eſ⸗ 
eabliſh this opinion, and it is not likely ſoon to 
become obſolete, for want of new occaſions 
to revive it. The greater part of mankind 
are corrupt in every condition, and differ in 

high 
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high and in law, ſtationz, .anly as they nv 
more or fewer opportunities, of gratifying 
their deſires, or as they are more or laſs ne- 
ſtrained by human . cenſures. Many vitae 
their principles in the acquiſition of riches; 

And. who can wonder that what. is gained by 


fraud and here A * nen 
ne eee 


pravation of the mind by external advanta- 
ges, though certainly nat uncommon, yet 
approaches not ſo nearly to unixerſality, 25 


ſome have aſſertec in the bitterneſs. of a 
, or heat of declamation. 


88 riſes. above "thoſs 8 once 
pleaſed themſelves with equality, will have 
many malevolent gazers at his eminence. 
To gain ſooner than others that which all 
purſue with the fame ardour, and to which 
all imagine themſelves entitled, will fer ever 
be a crime, When thoſe. who ſtarted witch 
us in the race of life, leave us ſo far behind, 
that we haye little hope to overtake them, 
we revenge our diſappointment by remarks 
en * arts of * by which. my 
gain 
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gained the advantage, or on the folly ant ar. 
rreganee with which they poſſeſs it. f them. 
-whoſe riſe we could not hinder, we bone 
8 75 dr the fall. 
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Tr is inipoltible for human phrity not t. 
Gab an eye thus ſharpened by malignity, 
ſome ſtains which lay concealed *and Wal. 
garded while none thought it their intereſt to 
dlſcover them; nor can the moſt ei roumfpect 
attention or ſteady rectitude, Sch blame. 
from cenſors, who have no inclination to ap- 
prove. Riches therefore perhaps do not for 
Wp be as incite accuſers. cf 

Olli 2 "had 3G 2/230 $02 - 75:44 
Tux common charge againſt thoſe who. 

ebene their original condition, is that of 
pride. It is certain, that ſucceſs naturally 
confirms us ina favourable opinion of our 
own abilities. Scarce any man is willing to 
/allor- to/aceident,' friendſhip, and a thoufand 
cauſes which: concur in every event without 
human contrivance or interpoſition, the part 
which they may juſtly claim in his advance- 
ment. We rate ourſelves by our fortune ra- 
ther than our virtues, and exorbitant claims are 
er e * imaginary merit. But 

| gauapti- 


ſeldom be made With lafety, He that has 


? 
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as and Jeddah are Likewiſe, 2 
F offended, and to him WhO Rugjoufly, 1 looks 


for an front, | every mode of: behaviour will 


* ſupply it; 5 freedom will be rudene! and re- 
Tervs ſullennels; mirth will be n keligence, 
and ſeriouſneſs formality : When he is recei- 
ved with ceremony, diſtance and reſpect are 

inculcated 3 if he is treated with ſamiliarity, 
he concludes himſelf inſulted by oe, con- 
r, | . - +6; þ i 
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I 7 muſt * e fu. confeſſed. chat as 
all fudden changes. are dangerous, a quick 
' tranſition from proyerty to abundance, can 


long lived Sib light of "pleaſures, which 
he could not reach, ill n neee more than 
còmmon moderation, not to loſe. his reaſon. 
in unbounded riot, when they are firſt * 
into his power. 7 Ne e 
466 BULL es 1158 Tet FRIED . an 
ha Every poſton is a by novelty ; ; 
eve ry gratification is exa ggerated by dehire.. 
It is Na meuk not to e what 18 lately 
gained above its real value; it is impoſſible 
not to annex greater happineſs to that condi- 
tion, from which we are unwillingly exclu- 


ded, 
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ded, than nature has qualified us to obtain. 
For this reaſon, the remote inheritor of an 
unexpected fortune, e, may be generally diſtin- 
 guiſhed 1 from thoſe who are enriched. in the 
common courſe of lineal deſcent, . by his 
greater haſte to enjoy his wealth, by the finery 
of his drefs, the pomp of his equipage, the 


ſplendor of his en HP a Weener 
Kis table. bh 


A NETS things which „ as 

_ diſcovers to be of little value, have power 

for a time to ſeize the imagination. A 8 
ginian king, when the Europeans. had fixe 
lock on his door, Was ſo delighted to find h 

*ſubjeQs admitted or FAT with ſuch 6 

nty, that it was from morning to evening his 


Whole employment to. turn the key. We 


among whom locks and keys have been lon» 
ger in uſe, are inclined to laugh at this Ame 

rican amuſement; yet I doubt whether this 
paper will have a ſingle reader that may not 
apply the tory to himſelf, and recolle& ſome © 
hours of his life i in. which he has been equal- 
ly overpowered by the PR Soares: of ' 
: trivial Mer: | | | 
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| -Sore aaa i dus to n whom a 
happy gale of fortune has ſuddenly tranſſ 3 
ed into new regions, where . unacc ſtomed 

luſtre dazzles His eyes, and akatec delica- 
cies” folicie" bits "appetite," Let him not be 
confidtred*as" loft in hopeleſs degeneracy, 
though he for a while forgets: the regard due 
to others to indulge the contempfation of 
himſelf, and in the extravagance of his firff 
raptures expects that his eye ſhould regulate 
the motlons of all that approach him, and 
his opinion be received as deciſive” and ora- 
culous. His intoxication will glve way to 
time; the madneſs of joy will fume imper- 
ceptibly away the ſenſe of His inſufficiency ; 
will ſoon return; lle will remember, that the 
cooperation of others is neceffary to His hap- 
pineſs; and leart to conciliate their dl 
by reci are benelicence. 


Theres, 40 1ea, one confſileratian which 
oughit to alleviate our cenſures of the power 
ful and rich. He that imagines them charge 
able with all the guilt and folly of their OW 


actiom, is very little D with the 
world! 


0 m. aul. DIY 


"De Pabſalu peuveir vous ignores. 7 gon: 
Et du e Har alete 476 


ein 
b ths from, whom. much, can be hoped: on 
feared, will nqt find many whom ambition, 
or cowardice will ſuffer, to be ſincere, or. who, 
cultivate: his regard with any other purpoſes, | 
than to comply, with all his practices howe-; 
ver vitious, and with all his ſentimentsthows; | 
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